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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘“‘measur- 
ing up” to a saint. 
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*Vigil Light is the 
trade mark name identi- 
fying votive lights made 
exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 














People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 
small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 


pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


WZ éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF FINE CANDLE MAKING 
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Correspondence 





Keep All the Grades! 


Forror . . . I read with horror the article 
(Am. 9/ 8) by Msgr. William E. McManus 
and comments by Msgr. Francis J. Jansen 
(Am. 9/29), recommending the elimina- 
tion of the first three grades in the ele- 
mentary schools to make room for high- 
school pupils. 

This is simply another case of the cure 
being worse than the disease. Anyone with 
practical experience along these lines, and 
by this I mean especially one who has 
labored trying to convince parents of 
Catholic children attending public schools 
to enrol them in a Catholic school, knows 
that he is faced with an almost impossible 
task... - 

Eight years of solid religious training 
under the guidance of priests, sisters and 
brothers will give the child that degree 
of spiritual protection which will see him 


B through life’s battles, even though he is 


not provided with a Catholic higher edu- 


cation. J. F. KessEn 


Detroit, Mich. 


Too, Too Much 


Eprrorn: Having read. For Love of a King, 
by Alexandra, Queen of Yugoslavia, I was 
amazed at the very favorable review of it 
by Catherine D. Gause in your Oct. 20 
issue. To both my husband and me it 
seemed a most maudlin expression of self- 
pity and lacked anything that might indi- 
cate that either Peter or Alexandra is suited 
to rule. 

When are kings and queens going to 
start acting as such? Shouldn’t they possess 
dignity and reticence? This is the worst 
example of a royal person’s “baring all” 
that we have come across... . 

Ithaca, N. Y. Marie H. WEIDEN 


Mental Patients: a Need 


Eprror: Reading “Recovery, Inc.” (Am. 
9/15) prompts me to ask a question I 
have often wondered about. I am thinking 
of patients in mental hospitals who are 
recovered enough to make an adjustment 
outside the hospital, provided they do not 
have 1) to face the rigors of competitive 
life in the busy workaday world or 2) to 
retum to their home or original environ- 
ment, which in many cases precipitates a 
return of symptoms. 

At present I have in mind two male 
Patients who are well enough to be re- 
leased from hospital, who are willing to 
work, are capable of many hours a day of 
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useful activity, but who need reassurance, 
kindly understanding, a sympathetic, chari- 
table environment in which to maintain 
themselves. They cannot take their places 
in society as fully functioning citizens, nor 
is it advisable for them to return to their 
families. Neither is the usual foster-home 
arrangement just what these cases need. 

What I am asking is: are there any 
religious orders who can and will provide 
for these potential ex-patients on a cus- 
todial-care basis? 


Knoxville, Iowa W. O. R. 


Didactic, Too? 


Eprtor: In regard to “Cold Facts, Moving 
Art,” may I ask that Catholic critics be 
Catholic and include the didactic purpose 
in their Catholic yardstick of artistic 
values? 

It seemed to me that your editorial on 
the critics of The Nun’s Story, while hap- 
pily shying away from the’ glassy-eyed 
“didactic only” theory, tripped over what 
was nearly an “art for art’s sake” measur- 
ing tape. 

May not, and do not, the most perfect 
and beautiful works of art include the 
didactic and the rationally emotive, teach- 
ing us formally and effectively to order our 
minds and affections to their one only 
Object? 


Jackson, Mich. C. M. CAMPBELL 


Contrariwise 


Eprror: In justice to the secular press in 
general and to the N. Y. Times in par- 
ticular, I should like to say that an answer 
to your Oct. 20 editorial, “Cold facts, mov- 
ing art,” is offered, or was offered, in the 
N. Y. Times Book Review for Sept. 9. 

On that date Anne Fremantle reviewed 
The Nun’s Story in detail on the front page 
with the perceptive grace of which she has 
such a command. She topped it off with a 
very satisfying photo of the author and 
Sister Luke in the author’s garden in Los 
Angeles. 

I was so struck with this review, and 
so pleased at its appearance in a publica- 
tion of so wide circulation, and so proud of 
Anne Fremantle’s prominence there—not to 
speak of her handling of the subject mat- 
ter (she makes the reader want to read the 
book )—that I am thoroughly enjoying this 
chance to speak of it. 

MarcakeET M. DE LisLE 

Director of Library Services, 

Catholic Hospital Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 





BLIND MEN 
AND THE 


ELEPHANT 











As the ancient 
Hindu fable goes, six ¥ 
: blind men were “seeing” @ 
j an elephant for the first time. 3 
One touched his side and said, 
“very like a wall”. The second his trunk, 
and cried, “very like a snake”. The third, 
his knee — which was “very like a tree”. 

And the fourth, fifth, and sixth touched 
tusk, ear, and tail—which seemed like spear, 
fan and rope, to the blind men. 


S 


All of them, of course, were right. 

All of them were wrong. 

Because the whole truth depends on 
knowing all sides of a subject, not one. 

And that’s something we think a 
good many investors might well keep 
in mind. 

Particularly those who suspect that 
their own opinion about any industry, 
company, or stock might be biased . . . 

Particularly those who keep a com- 
pletely open mind on their current 
holdings. 

If you fall in either of these cate- 
gories yourself, perhaps we can help. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you the whole truth, as 
they see it, about any stock you say—or 
prepare the most comprehensive analy- 
sis they can of your present portfolio. 

There’s no charge—no obligation. 
Customer, or not, simply address— 





WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department NA-58 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 




















Current Comment 





FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


“Pax Christi” on One World 


Mention “world citizenship” to some 
people and they enter at once into 
what may be termed a state of apoplexy. 
To them it suggests the most malignant 
form of disloyalty, subversion and 
treason. Among the major indictments 
against Unesco, for instance, is its sup- 
posed intent to turn us all into sub- 
jects of a world government. 

The phrase is plagued with am- 
biguities and the cause it vaguely con- 
notes has attracted more than its share 
of crackpots, Nevertheless, there is a 
perfectly legitimate sense in which we 
can and should speak of our member- 
ship in a wider community than that 
of our own particular nation. 

Among Catholic groups struggling to 
inculcate a true Christian concept of 
“internationalism” is Pax Christi (5 
rue Mabillon, Paris VI, France). This 
is a world peace movement—as yet 
without affiliates in this country—which 
for the past several years has been 
developing the theology of patriotism 
in its relation to world peace. The 
Fourth Congress of International Pax 
Christi was held in Valladolid in mid- 
September. Its theme: “International 
Citizenship, Reality or Utopia?” 

A summation of the congress’ line of 
thought was presented at its close by 
Cardinal Feltin of Paris, president of 
the movement. He said that the world 
is not, properly speaking, an organized 
political community and may never be. 

But, the Cardinal went on, Christians 
should try to create both the objective 
and subjective conditions of a true in- 
ternational civic spirit. This is especially 
incumbent on those who claim to be 
interested in the cause of peace. 


Elections in Jordan 


An extremely weak Jordanian Govern- 
ment appears for the moment to have 
survived the elections of Oct. 21. Obser- 
vers had feared two eventualities: an 
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upheaval which might have ended by 
toppling King Hussein from his throne, 
and the return of an anti-Western ma- 
jority to the Jordanian Parliament. The 
first fear did not materialize. The elec- 
tions were orderly with no reports of 
violence. The anti-Western candidates, 
however, did well and should be able to 
control the next Parliament. 

There were 40 parliamentary seats at 
stake in the elections. As we go to press, 
the figures on pro-Western and _ anti- 
Western victors are still somewhat 
vague. At least 13 are known as con- 
firmed anti-Westerners. In addition the 
new Parliament will include a sprinkling 
of so-called “Independents,” at least two 
Communists and a bloc of members of 
the National Socialist party with strong 
pro-Egyptian leanings. An accurate as- 
sessment of the effect the elections will 
have on Jordanian politics will be possi- 
ble only after the parliamentary ses- 
sions begin and the new members start 
voting on issues, 

This much is certain: the political 
trend in Jordan seems to be anti-Wes- 
tern. Should it result in a complete repu- 
diation of ties with Britain, on whom the 
country has depended for its very exis- 
tence, Jordan will become a vacuum in- 
to which her neighbors, Israel included, 
may be tempted to rush. The resulting 
chaos in the Middle East is not difficult 
to imagine. 


“Hard-Core” DP’s in Norway 


A heart warming news story recently 
reminded us of the existence of dis- 
placed people in Europe’s camps whose 
plight calls for the world’s—and our— 
charity with particular urgency. These 
are the “hard-core” cases: the blind, the 
aged, the disabled and tubercular, who 
would be a burden, apparently, to any 
country that would take them in. 

But Norway, in particular, has re- 
ceived some thousand or so of these sad 
cases and has found, according to Mme. 
Tove Tau of the Norwegian Refugee 





Council, that the sacrifice of pubj 
funds entailed has “given us both ple 
sure and great profit, through the fiy 
people we have acquired to replace gy 
war dead, and who are enriching 
nation through their skills, their cy 
ture and their labor.” 

One false notion may be propagated) 
however, through Mme. Tau’s remark 
She stated that “few nations” have bea 
interested in taking in these “hard-cor 
cases, giving the impression that th 
United States has done nothing. Act) 
ally, under the 1948 DP legislatio, 
voluntary agencies have brought in age 
and disabled DP’s; the NCWC Bishop 
Resettlement Committee alone } 
sponsored somewhat over 1,000 sud 
cases, largely through funds from th 
International Refugee Organization, 

It is true that no Federal funds are 
present available for this work under ow 
current refugee legislation, but a bills 
pending in the Congress for this puri 
pose. No matter what the outcome a 
Nov. 6, this is one bit of humanitarian 
and Christian business that ought to en. 
gage the attention of the new Adminis 
tration. 
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Christian Democrats at Trent 


For the next two years the so-called 
moderate faction, led by party secretary 
Amintore Fanfani, will call the signak 
for Italy’s largest political grouping, the 
Christian Democrats. That was the most 
significant result of the party’s sixth n- 
tional congress held two weeks ago at 
the historic city of Trent. The delegates 
decisively rejected the so-called “oper- 
ing to the left,” a policy aimed at isola 
ting the Communists by making aé- 
vances to the Left-wing Socialists. They 
rejected still more decisively a proposal 
to form an alliance with the Monarchists. 

What this means is that so long as 
the Christian Democrats dominate the 
Government, Italy will continue pursw- 
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ing an economic-reform program at 
home and an anti-Communist policy 
abroad. There will be no interruption in 
the drive for social justice begun by the 
late Alcide De Gasperi, no weakening of 
the ties that bind Italy to Nato. 


As for the unity talks between the 


Left-wing and Right-wing Socialists, 
the delegates seemed to take for granted 
that these would be successful. In the 
hope that a united Socialist party might 
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be truly independent, with no ties to 
the Communists, they even appeared to 
welcome the prospect. But the Christian 
Democrats are obviously watching the 
Socialist negotiations with a wary eye. 
In an address opening the congress 
Signor Fanfani openly warned the 
Right-wing Socialists to make no agree- 
ment on unity until the Left-wing had 
broken cleanly with the Communists. 
He made it clear that failure to observe 
this elementary precaution might cost 
the Right-wingers their position in the 
coalition Government. 


Theodore Maynard's 
Achievement 


Sixty-five is an age that is not par- 
ticularly rich in years, but when death 
came for Theodore Maynard at that age 
on Oct. 18, it closed an earthly career 
that had been particularly rich in liter- 
ary production. After his conversion 
in 1913 (he had earlier studied for the 
Protestant ministry), his pen was con- 
secrated to the cause of Catholic let- 
ters. Romig’s Catholic Authors lists 
some 30 titles to his credit, and the 
scope of his interests and talents reach- 


7 ed out to the fields of biography, fic- 
| tion, criticism, history and poetry. Ad- 


miration for his zeal and industry grew 
with the realization that he constantly 
suffered from ill health. Many of his 
works were actually written in bed. 

But Dr. Maynard’s achievement lay 
fundamentally elsewhere than in the 
quantity or even precisely the quality 
of his work. Though it can be said that 
no one of his works was truly a great 
book (The Story of American Catholi- 
cism was certainly a pioneering effort, 
however), yet the cumulative influence 
of the total Maynard corpus is a sturdy 
monument to a man who devoted his 
talents unflaggingly and humbly to the 
cause of truth in letters. He realized 
fully that if he was not a genius, he 
had been given talents he could not 
and would not hide under a bushel. 

Theodore Maynard ought to be an 
inspiration to anyone who ambitions to 
write. Young Catholics in particular are 
sometimes defeated by the very per- 
fection of their ideals: they feel that 
unless they can write the perfect work, 
they had better leave the task to pro- 
ven geniuses. 

Precisely because Dr. Maynard knew 
no such false pride, we rejoice in his 
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great contribution and pray that his 
Lord is now bestowing on him His 
“well done.” 


Anti-Unionism in the South 


In the believe-it-or-not category put 
down sundry ordinances in the South 
which make it next to impossible to 
organize trade unions. In two sizzling, 
syndicated columns, dated Oct. 19 and 
20, Victor Riesel pin-pointed a_half- 
dozen cases that make a man sit up 
rubbing his eyes and wondering 
whether he is living in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

In Baxter, Ga., for instance, the town 
charges a fee of $2,000 for each union 
organizer and $500 for every worker 
organized, Carroltown, in the same 
socially backward State, charges or- 
ganizers $1,000 for a license and an 
additional $100 daily for each day spent 
in organizing the unorganized. Before 
a union organizer can operate in Dub- 
lin, Ga., he has to have lived there for 
five years, swear that he is opposed to 
desegregation and pay $2,500 for a 
license. Similar ordinances are on the 
books in Mississippi, Tennessee, Flor- 
ida, Oklahoma, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

The constitutionality of these crip- 
pling laws is being tested in the courts. 
Meanwhile it is pertinent to observe 
that the right to free association is more 
than a legal right guaranteed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is also a natural 





Next Week... 


RicHarp Joyce SmitH will ex- 
amine the question of State-aid 
for students in private schools in 
his State, Connecticut. He writes: 


A popular misconception of 
the law is that aid to children 
attending parochial schools is 
a violation of the First 
Amendment of the U. S. 
Constitution, That proposal 
usually is greeted by cries of 
protest and charges that a 
conspiracy to destroy the 
public school system is at 
work, 

Of the total student enrolment in 

Connecticut, 17 per cent were in 

non-public schools in 1955. 











right—one of those God-given rights 
which the Founding Fathers of this 
country correctly called “unalienable.” 
Though governments clearly have the 
authority to regulate the exercise of 
natural rights, they have no power 
under God to regulate them out of ex- 
istence. Of such stuff is totalitarianism 
made. 


Hong Kong Riots: Aftermath 


The Hong Kong riots of Oct. 10-11 
are still a live issue in Red China. 
One week after order was restored in 
the British Crown Colony, the Com- 
munist Chinese press was still beating 
a propaganda drum. Mainland protest 
meetings were attempting to stir up 
popular opinion, Running through the 
whole campaign was the charge that 
British authorities in the Crown Colony 
were incapable of protecting its resi- 
dents from the machinations of “Kuo- 
mintang agents.” 

The riots began in protest against 
the tearing down of a Nationalist flag 
by a minor Government official as Hong 
Kong’s pro-Nationalist Chinese began 
their annual celebration of Double Ten 
Day, anniversary of the founding of 
the Chinese Republic. They soon mush- 
roomed into anti-foreign demonstrations 
with an undercurrent of conflict be- 
tween pro- and anti-Communist Hong 
Kong Chinese. It is a safe bet that the 
pro-Reds seized the occasion to pro- 
long the riots into their second day. 

Hong Kong has come to expect its 
annual October “battle of the flags.” 
This year, however, as a result of the 
thinly veiled threats emanating from 
Peking, the normally carefree residents 
of the colony have suddenly come to 
realize the basic insecurity in which 
they live, Many of them are reportedly ~ 
reflecting uneasily that this year’s 
Double Ten Day may provide the pat- 
tern the Reds may use to take over 
Hong Kong. Despite Britain’s accom- 
modating attitude toward Communist 
China, the colony still lies under the 
shadow of a menacing neighbor. 


Is GM Too Big? 


Between 1935 and 1955 the net sales 
of General Motors soared from $1.2 
billion to $12.4 billion. They accounted 
last year for 3.2 per cent of the gross 
national product (the dollar value of 
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all goods and services the country pro- 
duced). On these sales the big auto 
maker earned profits, after taxes, of 
$1.2 billion. That was 6 per cent of the 
1955 after-tax profits of all U. S. cor- 
porations. 

Is a company of this size “too big for 
the good of American businessmen who 
must deal with it”? Is it too big for the 
good of the country? Has GM become 
a danger to our economic and political 
freedoms? Is there such a thing, in 
other words, as a point where bigness 
becomes badness? 


To all these questions the American 
Institute of Management (whose study 


of the Catholic Church our readers will 


remember) answers a challenging “Yes”. 
In the July, 1956 issue of The Corporate 
Director, the institute’s publication, 
AIM suggests that if we are to pre- 
serve our freedoms, no corporation 
should be allowed to account for more 
than one per cent of the gross national 
product. The application of that cri- 
terion would cut GM down to one- 
third its present size. 

It should be noted that AIM does 






not charge GM with inefficiency. It con. 
cedes, on the contary, that GM’s e. 


perience contradicts the classical ego.” 
nomic notion that vast growth is a” 
companied “by diminishing returns”) 
There have been no diminishing retun | 
at GM. The corporation’s operating 
margin (net sales minus operating! 


costs) jumped from 15 per cent in 1995) 
to 20.6 per cent last year. 

Several Congressional committees are 
going to be more than ordinarily ip. 
terested in this report that AIM ha! 
compiled. 





A proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
guaranteeing “Equal Rights” for women, has been 
with us ever since it was first mooted in a Repub- 
lican Congress in 1923. The draft declared that 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” This proposal has 
been variously supported and condemned, publi- 
cized and forgotten, by’ both Republican and 
Democratic men and women since that time. It 
is found today in the 1956 national campaign 
platforms of both major parties. 

For the same period the National Council of 
Catholic Women has opposed the amendment. 
The 28th annual NCCW convention, beginning 
November 7 in Chicago, will be asked once again 
to reaffirm its objections. The delegates will then 
be able to announce to their membership, an 
estimated 9 million Catholic mothers, teachers, 


NCCW Discusses Woman’s Welfare 





The proposed measure is, morover, morally un- 
sound, It takes no account of the sociological, 
psychological and physical differences in the God- 
given natures of man and woman. This theme has 
often been stressed by the present Holy Father. 
Within the past few weeks, addressing by radio 
a group of Catholic women meeting at Lorcto in 
Italy, the Pope discussed the so-called doctrine 
of the equality of the sexes. There is absolute 
equality in personal and fundamental values be- 
tween men and women, he said, “but there are 
different functions which complete one another 
and are marvelously equivalent, from which 
spring the different rights and duties of the one 
and the other.” 

The delegates to the annual NCCW convention 
are not gathering merely to take a negative stand. 
American Catholic women do not demand an 
equality unsuited to them, but they do demand 
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wives and workers, their renewed opposition to justice that is due them. Ninety-six diocesan EIGHTY 
the adoption of an amendment which, they be- councils now comprise the national council. A STUDE) 
lieve, could toll the knell for the time-honored federation of more than 10,700 organizations, the racial co 
privileges of womanhood. national council is empowered by and functions mentary 
In the first place, says NCCW, the equal-rights under the bishops of the United States in the 500 fror 
proposal is legally unsound. Its vague and gen- National Catholic Welfare Conference. Through Service a 
eral wording could generate confusion. Further, a committee system which operates on the na- (6 East § 
it could prohibit the enactment of any special tional, diocesan, deanery and parochial levels, the bridges 
legislation for women and could nullify many ex- local organizations are serviced by eighteen com- of scholai 
isting statutes, the rewards of long years of effort. mittees in various fields of Catholic Action around and their 
In support of this contention, the words of Felix the nation. grantees ; 
Frankfurter (now a justice of the U.S. Supreme NCCW’s Committee on Legislation, for ex- lastic sho 
Court) before the Senate Judiciary Committee ample, promotes regulations guaranteeing “equal 
in February, 1938 can be repeated: pay for equal work.” It furthers legislation for the pAT W 
The legal position of woman cannot be stated resettlement of refugees, for improved social se- youths, ¢ 
in a single simple formula, because her life curity, for minimum-wage and maximum-hours plebe clas 
cannot be expressed in a single simple rela- laws, for better intergroup relations and for de- who ente 
tion. Women's legal status necessarily in- cent housing. It works for equality of opportunity demy this 
volves complicated formulation because a in professional practice. The results of the work Joseph P. 
woman occupies many relations. of this and other committees will be reflected in church or 
The amendment would jeopardize legal recogni- the resolutions of the Chicago convention and in at West P 
tion of women’s special status, e.g., in laws for the the work of NCCW at the local level in the com- 
protection of women in industry. ing year. Rosert A, GRAHAM >NEW 
|) ‘minute 16- 
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Washington Front 





As all the sod and fury, the half-truths and the name- 
calling of the campaign verged to a merciful end, this 
observer was irresistibly reminded of what the political 
scientists now call Farley’s Law. It was enunciated by 
James A. Farley in, I think, 1986. In essence, it runs 
like this: practically every citizen who intends to vote 
has made up his mind how he will vote by September 
30; and the corollary: very few votes, if any, are 
changed by the October oratory. It may be proved in 
practice now. 

In a news conference in his 1948 campaign, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, running against President Truman, 
recalled the Farley Law and accepted it. He was asked 
by a newsman how then he justified all the expense of 
energy and money of the October stretch run. He re- 
plied tersely: “To keep what we have.” He was 
supremely confident of victory, of course, on the basis 
of all the polls, and the turn was called, as I recall it, 
by only two prominent prognosticators, Truman him- 
self and Louis H. Bean, an Agriculture Department 
official. Bean, who made a hobby of guessing results, 
had, incognito, interviewed many thousands in the farm 
belt in September and October. Another proof of Far- 
ley’s Law. Bean knew, he did not guess, that time. But 
when he came out with the results, he was hooted. 





Underscorings 





On the evening of November 6, this year, many mil- 
lions of us will be glued to radio and TV to hear the 
election returns and millions of words from informed 
and sometimes uninformed commentators. This reminds 
me of another Farley dictum, hitherto undisclosed, so 
far as I know. I hereby dub it Farley’s Formula. On 
election nights, Mr. Farley had at his side a magical | 
lightning calculator (human, not Univac), and the 
formula can be summed up in one word: percentages. 
It runs like this, as Mr. Farley disclosed it to me per- 
sonally in 1936: you take the percentages at 9 o'clock; 
then you do the same at 10 and 11. If the percentages 
remain steady through the three samplings, even if 
only one-third of the total vote is in, you can go to bed 
sure who is winning. A refinement of the process is to 
keep the State percentages as well, but that is a lot of 
work. 

In any case, in five elections I have found the formula 
correct, so I was always able to go to bed at eleven, 
sure of the headlines next morning. But there was one 
historic occasion, in 1916, when Charles Evans Hughes, 
running against Woodrow Wilson, went to bed at 11, 
secure in the belief he had won. During the night an 
avalanche of California votes came in, and Wilson won 
by 23 electoral votes. So maybe this year we must 
look at the percentages, not only of California, but of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Maryland. The congressional 
election results will be belated, so anybody interested 
in those must stay up until 3 a.m. Wi Frip Parsons 





founded by and received its basic 
statute from the Holy See. It consists 
of 23 bishops representing 19 Latin- 





EIGHTY-FIVE SOUTHERN NEGRO 
STUDENTS, enrolled in 54 U. S. inter- 
racial colleges, have received supple- 
mentary grants to the amount of $27,- 
500 from the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(6 East 82nd St., New York 28). This 
bridges the gap between the value 
of scholarships held by these students 
and their actual financial needs. All the 
grantees are making an excellent scho- 
lastic showing. 


BAT WEST POINT, 250 Catholic 
youths, comprising one-third of the 
plebe class, were among the new cadets 
who entered the U. S. Military Aca- 
demy this summer. According to Msgr. 
Joseph P. Moore, rector of the Catholic 
church on the post, Catholic cadets 
at West Point now number 700. 


BNEW DAY IN AFRICA, a 22- 
minute 16-mm sound-color film portray- 
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ing the new Africa growing into in- 
dependent nations is now available for 
distribution to schools, religious organi- 
zations and TV stations. The picture 
was filmed and edited by Rev. Albert 
J. Nevins, M. M., and may be obtained 
from World Horizon Films, Maryknoll 
P. O., Maryknoll, N. Y. 


pA CATHOLIC RUSSIAN CENTER 
and Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima was 
dedicated Oct. 13 in San Francisco by 
Auxiliary Bishop Hugh A. Donohoe. 
Situated at 101 20th Ave., it will pro- 
vide San Francisco’s Russian Catholics 
with a place of worship and a center 
of Russian culture and information. 


BTHE COUNCIL OF LATIN- 
AMERICAN BISHOPS will hold its 
first meeting Nov. 5-15 in Bogota, 
Colombia. The council, which arose 
out of the episcopal conference held 
at Rio de Janeiro in August, 1955, was 


American republics and the possessions 
of the United States, France, Britain 
and the Netherlands in Latin America 
and the Caribbean area. It expects to 
work in cooperation with NCWC here. 


BTHE CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
AWARD of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America (5801 Palisade Ave., 
New York 71) will be presented by 
His Eminence personally on Nov. 14 
at Holy Redeemer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Rev. John C, Ford, S. J., 
professor of moral theology at Wes- 
ton College, Mass., for “outstanding 
achievement in the field of theology.” 


p> THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE of priest moderators of diocesan 
councils of Catholic men will be held 
Nov. 4-6 in South Bend, Ind. Sponsor 
of the meeting is Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston and 
episcopal chairman of the Department 
of Lay Organizations of NCWC. C. K. 
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Editorials 





Titoism in Poland 


In announcing to Congress on October 15 his decision 
to continue economic aid to Tito’s Yugoslavia, President 
Eisenhower recalled that this program was originally 
undertaken “in the interests of the United States.” It 
was not a program, he explained, “based upon ap- 
proval of, or affinity with, the internal policies of the 
Government of Yugoslavia.” It was a calculated risk. 
In helping Tito to resist Russian domination, we were 
buttressing an odious dictatorship that might one day 
turn on its benefactor. On the other hand, Tito’s de- 
fiance of the Kremlin was the first crack in the forbid- 
ding monolith of world communism. To widen that 
crack was obviously to our advantage. 

In 1949 the Truman Administration took the gamble. 
It was an expensive gamble and an unpopular one. It 
troubled the consciences of many of our people. At 
best it appeared no better than a choice between evils. 


GAMBLE WINS 


Though the country continues to be uneasy in mind 


over aid to Tito—as the President’s message testifies— 
there can no longer be much doubt that our gamble 


has already paid big dividends and may pay even big-' 


ger dividends in the future. Both Poland and Hungary 
are in open revolt against the Soviets. Tomorroy it may 
be East Germany’s turn. After that, who knows? Perhaps 
within a matter of months the sprawling East European 
empire, stretching from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
which Stalin cold-bloodedly forged in the aftermath of 
World War II, will be a shambles. To the dissolvent 
of Titoism—the puzzling blend of nationalism and 
Marxism—the Kremlin seems to have no answer. 
Though promising, this prospect is not without 
shadows. When one reads in the press that Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, newly restored to power in Poland, has bold- 
ly defied the Kremlin, it must not be imagined that a 
great liberator has once again arisen on Polish soil to 
smash the chains binding his oppressed people. Like 


Teen-Agers Going Steady 


This business of teen-agers “going steady” is obviously 
a matter of widespread private concern on the part of 
American parents and teachers. Fortunately, it likewise 
received some needed public attention recently in 
Massachusetts. Publicity was generously given to an 
action taken by Msgr. Joseph F. McGlinchey, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Lynn, and director of the parochial 
high school. According to a joint statement issued by 
Msgr. McGlinchey and five priest faculty members at 
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4 
Tito, Gomulka refuses to accept Soviet domination of 
world communism. But he is no democrat in any West- 
ern meaning of the word. He is no emancipator fighting 
for sacred human rights as we understand them. He is, 
and has been all his adult life, a confirmed, tough- 
minded Communist. Those who imagine differently | 
ought to note very carefully his dramatic speech on 
October 20 to the Central Committee of the Polish | 
Communist party. 

Gomulka called, for instance, for democratization, 
but he immediately warned that democratization must / 
not be exploited against socialism. There would be, | 
that is, no freedom for anti-Communists, who are the | 
vast majority of the enslaved Polish people. He talked | 
about elections in which the people would choose a | 
government, but he also emphasized that if the Com- | 
munist party was to fulfil its function of “leading” the j 
people, “it must first of all be compact and monolithic.” § 
He criticized the Kremlin, but in almost the same | 
breath he denounced “voices aiming at weakening our | 
friendship with the Soviet Union.” ; 

The long agony of the Polish people—like the agony | 
of the Yugoslavs—is by no means over. No doubt the | 
Gomulka regime will strive mightily to improve the | 
harsh conditions that set off the rioting at Poznan. Per- | 
haps the dreaded secret police, together with the whole 
suffocating apparatus of the police state, will be less 
obtrusive. But the cry of the people for liberty as well 
as bread will be only partially answered. If a confused 
and desperate Kremlin continues to shrink from sending 
the Red Army crashing into Poland, the people will, 
indeed, know freedom from the yoke of the hated 
Russians. They will not know freedom from their own | 
cruel masters. 

[As we went to press, these reflections were bloodily 
underscored in Budapest where Russian troops, answer- 
ing an appeal from Hungary's new premier, Imre Nagy, 
crushed an uprising of students and workers.] 








St. Mary’s High School, students who persist in “going | 
steady” are to be barred from “any position of leader-. 
ship or honor” in the school. This courageous stand in 
Lynn will, we hope, be sustained and imitated else- 
where in the nation. Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of | 
Boston has publicly endorsed it. 
One vexing aspect of “going steady” was brought | 
home to us with great force just last week. The incident 
occurred one evening on a New York bus. Two teen | 
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Two teen- © 
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age high-school youngsters, heedless of the fact that 
their conversation was so loud as to be overheard by 
all their fellow passengers, were discussing their own 
“steady” relationship. The dialog reached a climax just 
as we were getting off at 57th Street. The last bit of 
this deadly serious conversation came from the young 
lady, a third-year high-school girl, scarcely sixteen: 
‘Don't you dare get any ideas, Patrick! You belong to 
me!” Outside, we stood on the curb a long, wondering 
minute, thinking of Patrick and his plight. 

This little episode strikingly illumines a feature of 
“going steady” which frightens older people and should 
terrify these children themselves. By “going steady,” 
teen-agers become literally slaves to one another. Once 
they accept the prescribed and complicated code of re- 
strictions on their freedom which “going steady” im- 
plies, they force themselves to wear a ball and chain 
all through what should be the happiest and freest 
years of their lives. 

The Lynn monsignor’s statement has not gone un- 
heralded. The Pilot, archdiocesan newspaper of Boston, 
urged parents to study it closely and to examine their 
consciences on the matter. Dennis C. Haley, superin- 
tendent of the Boston public schools, commented: 


Msgr. McGlinchey’s stand on this very real prob- 
lem for teen-agers is an admirable one. It [“going 
steady’ ] so often leads to serious trouble, interferes 
with good school work and robs the youngsters of 
one of the finer experiences of “growing up’—the 


friendship and companionship of as wide a circle 

of acquaintances of both sexes as possible. 

Boston's daily papers have published both the full text 
of the statement and the Pilot’s editorial. They deserve 
to be reprinted all over the country. 

At the heart of the “going steady” question, of course, 
lies the fact that it is, or can be, an occasion of serious 
sin against the virtue of chastity. As the Lynn state- 
ment expressly says: 

. it is mortally sinful to expose oneself to the 
occasion of [grave] sin without serious reason. The 
only serious reason which would justify “going 
steady” is the hope of marriage in the near future. 

This reason is simply non-existent for the average high- 
school youngster. 

These explicit or implicit agreements by young 
people to date each other exclusively; frequent and 
extended telephone calls; walking to and from church 
or school together—these and all the other “rules” of 
this dreary practice are doing them undreamed-of 
harm. 

Parents of teen-age children need to take a hard 
look at this strange custom. Not to correct it in a young 
son or daughter may mean that parents are tolerating 
an unspoken and unspeakable form of slavery right 
under their own roofs. For what looks like innocent 
“going steady” can lead to a forced marriage, a subse- 
quent broken home and an adult life full of sin, un- 
happiness and tragedy. 


Toynbee Troubles the Good-Will Waters 


Having established himself in the popular imagination 
as one of the eminent historians of our time, Arnold 
Toynbee has grown bashful in the spotlight. He is now 
embarked, it would seem, on a crusade against himself, 
to destroy the very reasons he has established for 
confidence in his interpretations of the course and 
meaning of history. His latest work, An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion, has occasioned critical reviews 
seriously calling into question not only his competence 
in matters theological, but his methods as an historian. 

Dr. Halecki’s strictures (see p. 127) are severe 
enough, but the London Times Literary Supplement 
(September 21) gives Toynbee the full treatment by 
saying “it would be tedious and not particularly fruit- 
ful to attempt to catalog all the misconceptions and 
errors on which this account of the history of religions 
is based.” The criticism continues: “What our prophet 
has done is to set forth his private intuitions as the 
essence of religion and the meaning of history.” 

One of Toynbee’s key positions is that in the univer- 
sal secular state now emerging (in his intuition), popu- 
lation pressures will make birth control imperative, 
either through persuasion or imposition. This restric- 
tion will, somehow or other, bring about a return to 
religion, now “expelled in its traditional forms” by 
science. But that religion will be “so different from tra- 
ditional forms that . . . it may hardly be recognizable.” 
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These “private intuitions” may indeed be the sin- 
cerely-held conclusions to which Toynbee’s studies have 
led him. It was certainly questionable policy, however, 
for the U.S. Information Agency to sponsor them, as it 
recently did, in a “Voice of America” broadcast. These 
broadcasts are supposed to interpret the United States 
to other countries, and thus to foster international 
understanding and good will. It is, to say the least, 
doubtful that Toynbee’s views can help such ideals. 


NOT FOR U. S. ENDORSEMENT 


Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary of the 
NCWC and a representative of religious groups in 
President Eisenhower's “People-to-People Partnership” 
program, rightly raised this question in a recent letter 
to Theodore Streibert, director of USIA. How can good 
will accrue to the United States, asked Msgr. Carroll, 
through a program advocating a limitation of popula- 
tion that millions over the world object to on moral 
grounds? And how can understanding be fostered by 
dubbing as “outmoded” a “form” of religion for which 
millions are suffering persecution? 

USIA officials were doubtless fascinated by a chance 
to have a “great name” lend prestige to the “Voice” 
program. But a great name should also be a representa- 
tive name. Toynbee, in his latest thought, does not even 
represent a consensus among historians. 
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The Bad Arguments 


Intelligent Men Make 
John Courtney Murray 


1956) John Fischer looks out and sees “immeas- 

urable damage” being done “to the American way 
of life and to the very foundations of democratic gov- 
ernment.” This has become a familiar vision; many of us 
share it. But we frequently differ on the question, who 
or what is doing the damage? 

In Mr. Fischer's view the damage is being done by 
“a little band of Catholics” who are “conducting a shock- 
ing attack on the rights of their fellow citizens” through 
the medium of an organization called the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature, which undertakes to 
“censor certain publications. 


F'= HIS “EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR’ ( Harper's, October, 


WHERE RATIONAL DISCUSSION BEGINS 


I take a rather broader view. I see a large band of 
people, of al. faiths, who are conducting a shocking 


attack on the reason of their fellow citizens through the 


medium of passionately irrational argument about im- 
portant public issues. I believe that nothing is more 
damaging to democracy than lack of rationality in public 
argument. The foundations of our society are indeed laid 
in an identifiable consensus. But they are more impor- 
tantly laid in a reasonable disposition to argue our many 
disagreements in intelligent and temperate fashion, using 
restrained language, avoiding misstatements, overstate- 
ments or simplifications, and endeavoring to define is- 
sues with precision in the light of all the relevant prin- 
ciples and facts. I believe that whatever corrupts ra- 
tional public argument corrupts democracy. 

It has seemed to me that censorship is one of the 
public issues that are being deformed by bad argument, 
emanating from all sides. Hence on May 4, 1956, in a 
talk given before the Thomas More Association in 
Chicago and printed in the organ of the Thomas More 
Book Shop, Books on Trial, I made an attempt at a con- 
tribution to good public argument on this difficult sub- 
ject. Part of my argument consisted in stating four prac- 
tical rules that should govern the action of minority 
groups in a pluralist society, in their legitimate efforts to 
improve public morality. These rules were not original. 
I had seen them stated in substance in a news release 





Fr. Murray, S.J., internationally known theologian and 
writer, is editor of Theological Studies. He has re- 
ceived the Cardinal Spellman Award of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America. 
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of a paper given at Marquette University on March 28 | 
1956 by Prof. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University, | 

Mr. Fischer quotes my statement of these four pro- | 
cedural rules in support of certain conclusions of his 
own with regard to the activities of the National Or. — 
ganization for Decent Literature. Perhaps Mr. Bourke 
will undertake to say whether, and how far, Mr. Fischer's 
conclusions follow from the four norms of action for © 
whose formulation, in language somewhat different from 
my own, he should be given the credit. (At the time 
of my writing there was no printed source to which | 
could refer the reader for Mr. Bourke’s excellent paper; 
it has since appeared in the volume Problems of Com. | 
munication in a Pluralistic Society, Marquette Univer- | 
sity Press, 1956.) My own major concern is with a _ 
broader question—the quality of public argument. My | 
question is whether Mr. Fischer has made a contribu- 
tion to rational public argument on the issue of censor- 
ship. I am afraid my answer must be No. 

Consider the preliminary question of language. In | 


tase 





his opening paragraph Mr. Fischer asserts that a “little | 
band of Catholics” is “engaged in an un-American ac- 
tivity which is as flagrant as anything the Communist 
party ever attempted—and which is in fact very similar 
to Communist tactics.” Does one open a rational public 
argument by two such attacks on the reason of the 
reader? That tired old cuss-word, “un-American activity” 
—has it not gone the way of all cuss-words, into mean- | 
inglessness? And the tactic of slapping the label “Com- 
munist” on your adversary’s position—have we not 
agreed that this is a tactic of unreason? As for the later 
argument by epithet (the NODL is “lynching” books), 
one hardly expects to find it in Harper’s, however much 
it may be used on the hustings. 


NODL AND ITS MODE OF OPERATION 


The more substantive question is this: has Mr. 
Fischer done justice to the NODL’s own understanding 
of its purposes and methods, as these are stated in its. | 
explanatory literature? 

The literature is easily obtainable from the central 
office (31 East Congress St., Chicago 5, Ill.). On read- | 
ing it, one would come, I think, to the following con- 
clusions. The NODL is simply a “service organization, ~ 
not an “action group.” Its major service consists in of 





fering to “responsible individuals and organizations an 
evaluation of current comic books, magazines and pock- | 
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et-size books.” This is the famous “NODL list.” The 
evaluation of these types of publications (only these) is 
done singly from the standpoint of what is objectionable 
as juvenile reading. The standards of evaluation are 
nine in number. All of them are common-sense norms; 
none of them are special tenets of any type of “group 
morality.” Methods of review vary for each type of pub- 
lication. Five reviewers vote on each item. The purpose 
is to “encourage the publishing and distribution of good 
literature,” as well as to discover what is unfit for 
adolescents. 

NODL also distributes information about ways of or- 
ganizing decent-literature campaigns on the community 
or parish levels. It is clearly stated that the list is merely 
an expression of a publication’s nonconformity with the 
NODL code and that “the list is not to be used for pur- 
poses of boycott or coercion.” The recommended pro- 
cedures seem to rest on the suppositions that the or- 
dinary merchant is a responsible man; that he would 
welcome some assistance in ridding his shop of stuff that 
responsible parents fairly judge to be unfit for their 
children; that if he accepts the assistance, he is to be 
commended; that if he rejects it, he is to be left alone. 
(NODL says: “Instruct your committee workers to leave 
silently if the owner, manager or clerk refuses coopera- 
tion.” ) 

The general conclusion, on the basis of its own state- 
ments about itself, would be that the NODL looks to 
voluntary reform, through cooperation between parent- 
citizens and merchants, in an area where a special prob- 
lem of public morality exists. That problem arises out 
of the ready accessibility to boys and girls of a rather 
immense amount of cheap literature that is objection- 
able on common-sense grounds of morality and taste. 


MR. FISCHER’S NODL 


Consider now Mr. Fischer’s description of the NODL. 
“Its main purpose is to make it impossible for anybody 
to buy books and other publications which it does not 
like.” “Its chief method is to put pressure on news- 
dealers, drug stores and booksellers to force them to re- 
move from their stocks every item on the NODL black- 
list.” It “deliberately prefers to ignore the established 
legal channels for proceedings against books which it 
thinks improper. Its chosen weapons are boycott and 
literary lynching.” It is embarked upon a “campaign of 
intimidation.” 

Something is wrong here. When Mr. Fischer describes 
the NODL he is obviously not describing the same thing 
that NODL describes when it describes itself. Thus you 
have reproduced the perfect pattern—the perfectly 
wretched pattern—of so much American public argu- 
ment at the moment. There is really no argument at all— 
at least not yet. The two sides are not talking about the 
same thing. Hence the exchange proceeds to the cus- 
tomarily futile end. On the basis of his own description 
Mr. Fischer asserts that NODL “is compelling [emphasis 
his] readers, of all faiths, to bow to its dislikes, by deny- 
ing them a free choice in what they buy.” Hence he 
defines the issue thus: “The real issue is whether any 
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private group—however well-meaning—has a right to 
dictate what other people may read.” 

To Mr. Fischer’s charges the NODL would, I expect, 
reply to this effect: “But we are not compelling anybody 
to do or not do anything. We are not doing any such 
arbitrary thing as making our own ‘dislikes’ the coercive 
standard for the reading of the general public. We are 
not trying to do any ‘dictating. And as for denying to 
readers of all faiths a free choice in what they buy— 
that is not the real issue at all.” 

Thus the argument fulfils the customary American 
pattern. The next step is for the contestants to retire 
from the field, either in sorrow or in anger or in both. 
Thereafter their partisans move in. Epithets are ban- 
died; labels are exchanged; non-sequitur’s proliferate. 
Until finally, both sides mutter disgustedly, “So’s your 
old man.” And there is, for a time, a sullen silence. 


THE POLICE AND NODL 


Maybe the argument could be rescued from this dis- 
mal end, to which most arguments in America seem 
to be condemned. Mr. Fischer could have rescued it, 
but he didn’t. The NODL could have obviated the need 
for rescue, but it hasn’t. The point where rescue begins 
is, of course, a fact. Mr. Fischer notes the fact, but he 
abuses it to advance his own purposes. The NODL must 
surely recognize the fact, but it has not acted on the 
recognition, to the detriment of its own purposes. The 
fact is that in half-a-dozen or more cities and towns 
the police have made use of the NODL list in order to 
threaten, coerce or punish dealers in reading matter. 

Unquestionably, officers of the law have full right to 
use the weapons of law, which are coercive. The point in 
question, however, is their use of the NODL list. This 
puts NODL in an ambiguous position. It cannot expect 
to have the thing both ways. It cannot, on the one hand, 
protest that “the list is not to be used for purposes of 
boycott or coercion,” and, on the other hand, fail to 
protest against the use of the list by the police. It has 
to choose its cooperators—either the merchant or the 
police. It cannot choose both; for the choice is really 
between opposed methods of cooperation—the method 
of voluntary cooperation as between equal citizens, or 
the method of coercion as used by the police. 

If NODL consents to the use of its list by the police, 
it creates an ambiguity that its critics may rightly seize 
upon, as Mr. Fischer did; what is worse, it obscures from 
public view its own “idea,” the altogether valid idea of 
voluntary reform. On the other hand, if NODL does not 
consent to the use of its list by the police, it should say 
so—publicly, and on every necessary occasion. Surely 
part of its service must be the supervision, conducted on 
its own principles, of the uses to which its list is put. 

There is another inappropriateness here. Officers of 
the law must operate under statutes which in this matter 
are, or ought to be, narrowly drawn. On the other hand, 
voluntary reform, precisely because it is voluntary, may 
be based on the somewhat broader categories of com- 
mon-sense judgment. The latter are employed by the 
NODL, rightly enough. But for this very reason it is not 
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right for the police to use NODL’s judgments in en- 
forcing the law. The law must have its own standards, 
minimal enough to sustain the challenge of due process. 

In this connection another fact must be noted. The 
fact is that on NODL lists there appear some twenty-odd 
works that either have received literary honors or at 
least have been acclaimed by serious critics. Doubtless 
high-school teachers could not, without absurdity, make 
them required reading for their students. But the police 
cannot, without equal absurdity, make them prohibited 
reading. Such stultification of the law is itself immoral. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROCEDURE 


There is a third fact of some consequence. The his- 
tory of censorship has been a history of excess. The 
NODL has the problem of the local zealot, operating 
far from the central office in Chicago, and way outside 
the four pages of sensible procedures sent out from it. 
He or she “has the zeal of God indeed, but not accord- 
ing to understanding” (Romans 10:2). Such zealots are 
righteous, usually indignant, people. They have a good 
cause. They want results. What they lack is St. Paul’s 
“understanding,” which bears, he said, on “the way of 
justification.” 

I shall not labor the analogy. The point of it, in our 
case, is that the zealot at times fails to see how his zeal 
for results may betray him into the use of methods that 
will in turn betray his cause. Mr. Fischer, for example, 
in his zeal for his own cause, which is a good one, fell 
into a bad method of argument. Among other faults, he 
fails to distinguish between the “idea” of the NODL, 
which is the substantive issue, and the applications of 
the idea, which raise issues of procedure. In good “lib- 
eral” fashion he assigns the primacy to the procedural 
over the substantive. Contrariwise, in good “Catholic” 
fashion, the local zealot for the NODL cause assigns the 
primacy to the substantive over the procedural. He, or 
she, wants the newstands “cleaned up”; and he, or she, 
in some instances doesn’t greatly care how. 

At that, Mr. Fischer is more nearly right. In this 
sensitive area the question of procedure is all-important. 
Part of the service of NODL to its own cause should be 
what I can only call a service of fraternal correction. 
It should somehow find a way of rebuking, or at least 
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disavowing, the local zealot who violates, or goes be. | 
yond, the cooperative procedures, none of them coer. | 
cive, which it officially stands for. (As for Mr. Fischer, | 


maybe I have myself done him some service of intel. j 


lectual charity? ) 
At this point, with all the ambiguities at least sorted 7 
out, if not cleared up, we could begin the rational public } 
argument. The starting-point would be a fact—the ex. | 
istence of a “real national problem” (Mr. Fischer’ | 
words ). Then the questions arise. For instance, does Mr, 
Fischer adequately measure the dimensions of the prob. f 
lem? He says: 


A good many tawdry and disreputable magazines, 
paper-bound reprints and comic books have been 
offered for sale on a lot of newsstands. A few pub- 
lishers unquestionably have tried to base their sales 
appeal on sex and violence; the pictures and text on 
the covers of their publications often hint that the 
contents are far more salacious than they are in fact. 


He adds that “law-enforcement agencies in some cities 
have not been vigorous in enforcing the statutes against 
obscene publications.” And that’s it. 

Or is it? Others would maintain that this is an aston- 
ishing understatement of the real national problem. They 
see the problem much more ominously large. A major 
issue in public morality has arisen; the morals of youth 
are particularly involved in it; the problem is growing. 
They further see a causal line between bad magazines, 
etc., and immorality. And they feel it imperative to “do 
something” about the bad literature. 

When these last statements are made, they start up 


sien 





the current argument between sociology and common 
sense. The sociologist expresses professional doubt about 

the causal line between bad reading and immorality; he 
finds insufficient evidence for it. The common-sense 
view asserts that the causal line is sufficiently established 
by the nature, content, tendency, etc., of the literature 
itself. At least a strong presumption is thus created; and J 


it furnishes reason for action, until—and maybe after- 7 


all the Ph.D. theses, pro and con, have been written. 


WHO SHOULD DO WHAT? 


The word “action” disturbs the jealous advocate of 
civil rights. He therefore comes up with his own causal 
line—between any attempt at suppressing any kind of 
literature and the subversion of the foundations of the 


Republic. The common-sense view expresses doubt § 


about this causal line. There is, it says, insufficient evi- J 
dence that any such alarming consequences will follow, | 
if the action taken is rational and prudent. 

Here the real issue begins to appear: what kinds of 
action, as taken by whom, are rational and prudent in 
the circumstances? And what promise of effectiveness 
do they offer? 

Mr. Fischer has his own program of action, which 
deserves consideration. He recommends two positive 








courses. The first is self-regulation by newsdealers, book- 


sellers and other merchants. They should, he says, “set | 


their own house in order; they should refuse to sell 
any publication which—in their own untrammeled 
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judgment—falls below their own standards as respon- 
sible businessmen.” 

A question of fact occurs here: how effective so far 
has the principle of self-regulation been in the solu- 
tion of our real national problem? The evidence sug- 
gests a discouraging answer. Some efforts in this direc- 
tion have been made, always under the pressure of 
public opinion; but their slim success bases little hope 
for the future. Second, the principle itself may be, and 
has been, called in question. For instance, in a report 
entitled The Freedom to Read, written for the National 
Book Committee, Richard McKeon, Walter Gellhorn 
and Robert K. Merton say this: 


The dangers of police censorship are obvious; 
but we are convinced that the dangers of a code of 
self-censorship are even greater. It provides the 
means by which all kinds of restrictions can be put 
on freedom of expression, and it places the freedom 
to read in the hands of a group which does not even 
have the accountability to the public which a chief 
of police has (p. 70). 

I don't necessarily endorse this judgment; but it may 
suggest that Mr. Fischer is on shaky ground. 

There are other questions too. What, I might ask, 
is the right of a newsdealer to “untrammeled judg- 
ment”? Is his judgment, as a matter of fact, untram- 
meled? And whether it is or not, why should one trust 
it as a means of solution for our real national problem? 
Is he a better critic of literature, a better judge of mo- 
rality, than the average parent? How is one even to 
know what his “standards as a responsible business- 
man” are? And if they could be known, is there to be 
no possibility of public judgment on them? On what 
title is this Olympian immunity claimed? One would 
like to know, 


LEGAL REDRESS? 


The second positive course is the action of law— 
legislative and court action. I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Fischer’s confidence in the efficacy of legal action 
as a corrective in this difficult field of printed media 
will be astonishing to students of the law. If I mistake 
not, it is pretty generally admitted that the present 
legal picture is a muddle. It is further admitted that the 
difficulties encountered in trying to straighten it out are 
immense. There are the two sacred legal doctrines 
that must be protected—prior restraint and due process. 
Furthermore, there are certain adverse high-court de- 
cisions that seem to have reduced the law to a state 
of practical impotence, not least in the two crucial 
areas of obscenity and violence. 

What is even more decisive, even if the law could 
be lifted to the full height of its legitimate potency, 
it would still be largely impotent to cope with the new 
problem of mass media, whose crude subtleties seem to 
defeat the subtle crudities of the law. The grounds for 
accepting the relative ineffectiveness of law in this 
special field, where the moral issue is not justice, are 
both theoretical and practical—to be found both in the 
art of jurisprudence and in the lessons of history. 
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Mr. Fischer suggests two manners of action—one 
private, the other public—whose possibilities ought by 
all means be explored and exploited. But in the course 
of rational public argument it would, I think, appear 
that his program of positive action is inadequate to the 
real national problem that confronts us. His negative 
demand is more acceptable. He wants organizations of 
private right to stop campaigns of coercion. So do I. - 
Mr. Fischer's reasons are, I think, doctrinaire; further 
argument would have to illuminate the fact, if it is a 
fact. Whereas, I, as a Catholic, am not a doctrinaire. 


THE RIGHT TO PROTEST 


In my Chicago lecture I said that 

... it is not possible to prove the position, taken by 

some, that an action like the boycott of a moving 

picture is somehow “unrightful,” or “undemo- 
cratic” or “unconstitutional.” No one can show that 
such an action lies beyond the limits of a primev:il 

American right to protest and object. The action 

may indeed be strenuous; but the American right to 

protest and object is permitted to run io some 
pretty strenuous extremes. This said against the 
doctrinaire, it remains true that methods of action 
which verge upon the coercive exhibit some incon- 
gruity when used by citizen-groups in the interests 
of morality in literature or on the screen. Even if 
they raise no issue of abstract right, they do raise 
the concrete issue of prudence, which, equally with 
justice, is one of the cardinal virtues. 
I hold to this position now, against Mr. Fischer (I 
think), and also (I think) against the NODL in its 
present ambiguous situation—certainly in its represen- 
tation by local zealots and by the secular arm of the: 
police. 

I further hold to my previous position that private 
agencies such as the NODL can perform an indis- 
pensable public function in the promotion of public 
morality—provided they understand what their function 
is. It is not to supplant the coercive function of the 
agencies of public law. It is to represent, soberly and 
honestly, the principle of voluntary reform, to be ac- 
complished on the basis of social cooperation—that 
sincere cooperation which in America is always ready 
to be stimulated but often needs stimulation. 

This principle of reform is altogether valid in itself. 
Its applications call for prudence—concretely, as I have 
previously said, for “men and women of prudence, 
who understand the art of procedure, and understand 
too that we are morally bound, by the virtue of pru- 
dence, to a concrete rightness of method in the pursuit 
of moral aims.” For the rest, the rationality of this 
method of social reform will be understood, and its pit- 
falls will be avoided, if we can all somehow hold to 
high standards of public discussion. In this respect 
the editor of Harper's has failed. But his failure is less 
reprehensible than that of Catholics who miss their 
present opportunity—and duty—to perform the instant 
task, which is to inject the Catholic tradition of ration- 
ality into a mass democracy that is rapidly slipping its 
moorings in reason. 
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Death and Christian Life 


Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


world again reflects upon the meaning of death. 

This problem—or better, this mystery—of death 
is one of those realities which incessantly disturb the 
human spirit and the human heart. Men have always 
sought to pierce the enigma of death, hoping to find 
in it something more than tragedy and loss. 

So many attitudes are possible before this phenome- 
non of death. Centuries ago the Greek historian Hero- 
dotus recorded that certain Thracians wept at the birth 
of their children and celebrated with feasts of joy the 
deaths in their community. To them the dying were at 
least escaping the common calamities of this earthly 
existence. 

Other philosophers have tried to conjure death out 
of existence by adopting toward it an attitude of noble 
scorn, as though death were a casual incident u- 
worthy of much attention. Still others have seen in 
death the passage either to some sort of absorption in 
an impersonal All, or to the eternal existence of a 
separated soul, an existence somewhat shadowy and 
ill-defined. Some modern existentialists maintain that 
death is an absurdity that reveals to us the essential 
absurdity of life. And we Christians. . . ? 

We Christians, brooding on death, have a tendency 
to underscore its more somber aspects. It’s not surpris- 
ing, then, if writers and preachers in certain eras have 
shown great fondness for fear-inspiring quotations from 
the Sapiential books and the book of Job and have 
rather neglected the New Testament message on death. 
Others, though appealing to the New Testament, fail to 
develop the complete theology of death supported by 
that source. They cite the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(9:27) to remind us that it is appointed unto every 
man once to die. But they break off the text at these 
words, and thus miss the cry of optimism with which 
it concludes—an optimism that accents the fundamental 
Christian revelation about death, that death is a vic- 
tory. 

Often, too, those great central themes of the Second 
Coming, the last judgment and the common triumph 
of Christ and His members are neglected. We are re- 


\ THE FEAST OF ALL SOULS draws near, the Christian 
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minded that the wages of sin is death. We are not | 
told that St. Paul goes on to say to the Romans (6:23) § 
that now, being freed from slavery to sin, we Christians | 


are the slaves of God and our end is life everlasting, 
“For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 


life everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The funda- | 


mental optimism of this text is sometimes obscured to 
prod the hearers along ethical paths. But if this moraliz- 
ing is all we ever hear, surely death will seem bleak 
and grim enough. 

The popular preacher of an earlier day bore down 
hard on the corruption of the cadaver, so hard indeed 
as sometimes to come close to despising the body. The 
unwary listener might suppose from such exaggera- 


tions that Christianity is concerned exclusively with | 


the salvation of some kind of separated soul. Nothing, 
of course, could be farther from the truth. Christianity 


has never been concerned with the salvation of sep- | 


arated souls. It is intent on the salvation of men—whole 
men, integral men, composite men, men as God made 
them, body and soul. The Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion is too realistic to preoccupy itself with any kind 
of inhuman happiness for human beings. The heart of 
the Church’s message on death is that Christ is risen 
body and soul, and in Him we, too, are risen. Since 
the first Easter, death has no terrors for the Christian. 
All those who believe in Christ know that if they die in 
Him, they, too, will rise to incorruptible life. 

For the genuine Christian, death is fully understood 
only within the perspective of the Second Coming of 
Christ, when His glory will shine forth in all His mem- 
bers. And so death for the Christian is a joyous affair. 

It is, moreover, an affair of the Christian community, 
the Church; for one is saved and dies as a Christian, 
within the Church, It is the whole Church which will 
rise, and not merely isolated individuals. 


Has this Christian sense of the communal aspect of | 


death and resurrection been overshadowed at times 
by too heavy an emphasis on the particular judgment? 
Early Christian writers were interested most of all in 
the last judgment, when the triumph of Christ will be 
visible for all to see in His members. It is at least pos- 
sible that metaphors about the particular judgment can 
obscure this basic theme of the final triumph of the 
total man in the community of the Church. 
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St. Paul often teaches that our death has been trans- 
formed by the death and resurrection of Christ. If we 
think of death, then, as the term of human life, we are 
not thinking of it in a truly Christian manner. For St. 
Paul, death is not a decisive ending suddenly intro- 
duced into human life. It is not an ending in that 
sense at all. Rather it is an introduction, the very be- 
ginning of the Christian life. For our first distinctive 
experience as Christians is an experience of “death.” 
Baptism, the introduction to the Christian life, is pre- 
cisely, in Pauline theology, a death. In baptism the 
Christian is plunged into the death and resurrection of 
Christ living and glorious, yet ever bearing the marks 
of His passion. Indeed Dom Odo Casel, Germany’s 
celebrated liturgist, would have it that baptism im- 
merses the Christian in the actual death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, for these real events are mysteriously 
present to every moment of historic time (Die Liturgie 
als Mysterienfeier, Freiburg, 1923). 


DEATH, THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 


When, finally, the moment comes for the Christian 
to take leave of this partial and passing phase, his ex- 
istence on earth, he is again introduced into the 
mysteries of Christ’s life and death. For him every- 
thing in this final experience of death has been trans- 
formed. What is for the unbeliever a moment of horror 
is for the Christian another stage in his sharing in 
Christ's mysteries. The soul, following after and pro- 
longing in itself the mystery of Christ’s death, descends 
with Him into death. But it descends only to taste with 
Christ the final victory over death, over the adversary, 
Satan, over the forces of hell. The Christian triumphs 
in Christ, his Head. For the whole drama of the in- 
dividual Christian’s death is dominated by the drama 
which unrolled between Good Friday and Easter Sun- 
day. Death is essentially a Paschal mystery. 

Death is, for the Christian, one more step in that long 
process of conformation unto Christ which began at 
baptism. When the soul’s purification is continued in 
purgatory, it learns just what it is that its own love of 
God demands and it is pierced by the realization of its 
present inadequacies. The soul experiences in purgatory 
a fuller spiritual development, one that marks a more 
total victory over the constricting forces of egotism. It 
completes the consecration of baptism by a further 
mystical purification. 

In short, for the Christian, death interrupts nothing 
and destroys nothing of importance. Its significant lib- 
eration is from the empire of sin. “Our sister death” 
marks a victorious stage in the development of the- lov- 
ing soul. But it is not the last stage, since even in 
heaven the soul still waits. It waits for the resurrection 
of the body and the final judgment, for the definitive 
triumph of Christ and His Church. 

We believe, not in the immortality of the soul only, 
but in the resurrection of the body. In the perspectives 
of revealed doctrine concerning death, it is easy to 
understand, then, how the Christian can confront death 
with the joyous challenge (I Cor. 15:55): “Oh death, 
where is thy sting?” 
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Mr. Robert A. KELLER, stt- 
dent of theology at St. John’s 
Seminary, Plymouth, Mich., 
tells of his experiences while 
teaching Mexican migrant 
workers’ children in the 
Saginaw diocese. 











HATED SCHOOL when I was a youngster. So did most 

of my companions. But this summer I met some 

children who actually loved it. One morning I was 
practically crushed to death at the school door because 
I had forgotten to unlock the door before ringing the 
bell to end recess. That’s how anxious these children 
were to get to class. Imagine, fighting to get into 
school during the July heat, or begging to be picked 
up an hour earlier in the summer, or to have the school 
day prolonged an hour or so, or to come to school on 
Saturday! 

These eager beavers were migrant children of Mexi- 
can descent. They hadn't experienced too much school 
life before. It was a real pleasure to work with them 
though, and Id like to tell you about it. 

This is how it all started. For several summers now 
we have been rounding up these migrant children in 
the Saginaw Valley for catechism classes to prepare 
them for first Holy Communion and confirmation. We 
found we could gather a hundred of them in a 15- 
square-mile area without any trouble—children, usually, 
who were retarded in school from two to three years. 
Many didn’t even know how to read or write. This was 
only natural, since they don’t attend school regularly. 
Their parents are on the road nine months out of the 
year following the crops. There are other reasons, too: 
the language difficulty, lack of clothes, timidity and the 
out-of-the-way places in which they live. We decided 
it was time that something be done to make these 
children better citizens of America, and better future 
citizens of heaven. 


THREE R’S 


Moderate success with our catechism classes gave us 
enough confidence to go ahead with a new experiment 
which would at least partially remedy their sad plight— 
a full-fledged school program. We were sure that the 
influence of the Mexican Padres and our own station 
as seminarians would win the parents to the idea. A 
smattering of Spanish and a lot of Christian love on the 
part of our resident Catholics would see us through the 
remaining difficulties, we believed. So we set to work. 

We needed a lot of things: a teaching staff, a school 
building, a couple of buses, books and supplies and, 
of course, finances. Our superiors, we found out later, 
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thought we were biting off more than we could chew. 
But the eagerness of youth was on our side, and they 
were willing to take a chance. Getting five seminarians 
to handle the religion department and the over-all 
managing of the program was rather simple. This 
migrant program that we have had in the Saginaw 
diocese since 1947 has stirred up the zeal of our semi- 
narians way down in the preparatory seminary. They 
begin studying Spanish on their own shortly after be- 
ginning their seminary careers. But because we were 
not trained for the imparting of the three R’s, we 
needed some professional help as well. Through the 
help of a good Mother Superior in one of the parishes 
of the diocese where a large segment of migrants have 
permanently settled, we secured the services of two 
bi-lingual lay teachers. They proved to be the backbone 
of our program; without them the school would never 
have materialized. 

The remaining obstacles proved to be less formidable 
than we had imagined. One of the parishes of the area 
offered its school, another its bus, and a layman gave 
us the services of his privately owned bus. Books were 
not too much of a difficulty. We used the standard 
readers of the school and purchased simple workbooks 
for writing and arithmetic. A book on Our Lady of 
Guadalupe by the Grail Press served as a good coloring 
and reading combination for all the children. A bi- 
lingual catechism that one of our Padres composed and 


that we printed ourselves rounded out our book prob- 


lem. Crayons, paper and pencils were added liberally 
and we proceeded to mix well. 


It didn’t take us long after the seminary closed for, 


the summer to get the school into operation. In two 
days we had a hundred children rounded up. We could 
have easily made it two hundred, but we kept the 
enrolment down purposely, selecting the children on 
their need for the sacraments of the Eucharist, con- 
firmation and penance. 


STARTING OFF 


Coincidentally, or providentially, we began our 
school for these intellectually and spiritually “lost” chil- 
dren on the feast of St. Anthony, June 13. We got the 
school day off on the right foot that morning—and every 
morning following—with Mass. It was a very timid 
group we huddled into the parish church for St. 
Anthony’s feast-day Mass. They weren’t sure what they 
were supposed to do in church—having been there only 
on rare occasions. After Mass the Padre gave them a 
stirring talk on the school, asking their diligence and 
encouraging them to seize this opportunity that many 
of their friends would never have. 

Once over at school, we had the problem of grading 
the children we had gathered. After questioning them 
about age, grades completed and religious knowledge, 
we decided on four classes; 
we had 52 in the first divi- 
sion, 21 in the second, 16 in 
the third and 11 in the 
fourth. The first class in- 
cluded all those who could 








not read or write and who spoke little English; they 
ranged in ages from six to twelve. The other three 
groups were rather well balanced, all being of approxi- 


mately the same age and intelligence level and knowing | 
more English. The lay teachers took the first two divi- | 
sions. Four seminarians split the other two divisions, } 
each taking different subjects to teach so that they | 
would not be overwhelmed in this new trade of teach- | 


ing the three R’s. 


For the first few days the children were rather timid, 7 


That soon wore off, however, and the little angels 


turned into very normal children. We had minor 7 
troubles aplenty. One little girl swallowed a marble, © 
another fell off the top of a twelve-foot slide, and an- © 
other got banged in the head with a swing. The boys | 
fought over ins and outs, teased the girls, climbed | 


trees and fences, swung on the flag-pole rope and broke 
the back off of a toilet. Caring for these youngsters 


during recreation proved to be a full-time job for the | 
five seminarians. Dinner time was another trying 7 
period. The children brought a sandwich from home, | 
which we supplemented with jam or peanut-butter 
sandwiches and all the milk they wanted. They had | 


bottomless stomachs, as we soon discovered. 


LASTING RESULTS 


An extraordinarily early spring cut our school pro- 
gram down to four weeks, but even at that the results | 
were better than we had expected. We never will total | 


them accurately, because so many of them were of a 
spiritual nature, which one can’t gauge. Those daily 


Masses that were explained to the children, and in 4 
which they took such an active part with their Spanish | 
hymns and prayers, will have a lasting influence on | 
them, we believe. So will those two periods of cate- | 


chism they had each day. The frequent opportunities 
to get to confession and Holy Communion, the prayers 
before and after classes and meals will not easily be for- 
gotten. As far as the three R’s go, we are not sure how 
much they learned but it was a start for many of them. 
Maybe some just learned how to scratch out their name, 
or discovered that two and two are four, or mastered 
the phrase “I don’t know’—as one little girl learned to 
perfection; in fact that is all she ever said. 


But we feel that our project was supremely worth- | 


while. We feel that the money put into this program, 
totaling a little under a thousand dollars, was worth 
the advertising the Church got with these migrant 
people. Attendance at Mass and the sacraments picked 
up considerably, because the parents were convinced 
that. we had their interest at heart. The rectory door 
bells were ringing at all hours and Christ’s straying 
sheep were coming back. 

I recently heard one of America’s bishops of the 
South remark that if we can reap the harvest that is 
waiting for us and retain these Spanish-speaking people 
in the Church, the United States will be Catholic in 
75 years. For years to come, summer schools for the 
migrant children will be our part toward retaining 
these migrants in their faith and toward making the 
United States Catholic. Rospert A. KELLER 
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Toynbee’s Lost Vision 


Oscar Halecki 


his readers by collecting, summarizing and sys- 

tematically arranging in his latest book (An His- 
torian’s Approach to Religion, Oxford University Press, 
$5) practically all he has said about religion in the ten 
volumes of his Study of History. It is much easier now 
to realize how, in the course of the development of his 
philosophy, Toynbee became more and more convinced 
of religion’s pre-eminent place and decisive part in the 
history of all civilized societies. 

Unfortunately, what is new in his latest work—espe- 
cially the next to the last chapter, “The Task of Dis- 
engaging the Essentials from the Non-Essentials in 
Mankind’s Religious Heritage”’—makes it easier to realize 
that the author is moving away from the Christian 
heritage which is ours and his own. 


Ais TOYNBEE has performed a real service for 


DISCARDING TOO MUCH 


In the “intellectual operation,” which he rightly calls 
“desolating and painful,” Toynbee sacrifices as “non- 
essentials” not only holy places and rituals, “tabus” like 
fasting, disciplines like the celibacy of the clergy and 
institutions like monogamy, but also what he calls 
“myths.” These include “the portrayal of self-sacrifice . . . 
in the figure of Christ or of a bodhisattva” (one who 
will return through reincarnation to help mankind, out 
of a spirit of unselfishness ), the “symbols” of bread and 
wine and finally, along with all theology, the assump- 
tion that “our own religion is the only true and right 
religion.” 

That exclusive self-centeredness, in which Toynbee 
sees a symbol of original sin, he traces back to the 
Judaic origin which Christianity shares with Islam. It is 
understandable that when Toynbee makes the Jews 
responsible for what he supposes to be basically wrong 
with the other two religions, he causes them no less 
hurt than he does in his paradoxical interpretation of 
the meaning of what they suffered under the Nazis. 
But to take this hurt as an occasion to accuse Toynbee 
of “prejudices and intellectual distortions,” as does 
Toynbee’s latest Jewish critic (Maurice Samuel in The 





Dr. Hateckt, professor of Eastern European history at 
Fordham University, is author of The Limits and Divi- 
sions of European History (Sheed & Ward, 1950). 
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Professor and the Fossil, Knopf ), is scarcely a good lead 
to follow. 

A Catholic who may feel hurt by many of the great 
historian’s statements will rather try to find out the 
reasons why a scholar, who is so anxious to be un- 
prejudiced and so unwilling to distort the truth, could 
arrive at conclusions that frustrate his whole defense of 
religion and his otherwise inspiring hope for a better 
future through a return, from secularization and from 
an idolizing of technology, to a religion of love. 

Toynbee still identifies that love, no matter what the 
words used to express it, with Christian charity. It is 
from St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians (chap- 
ter 13), which gives the beautiful description of charity, 
that Toynbee takes the concluding quotation of his last 
chapter on “Selves, Suffering, Self-Centeredness and 
Love.” But why are these and so many other quotations 
from the Sacred Scriptures, which we find as frequently 
in this latest book as in his earlier works, accompanied 
by even longer quotations from Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706), the forerunner of historical positivism? Is it not 
precisely Toynbee’s persistent fear of appearing one- 
sided, of being unduly influenced by his own religious 
heritage, his anima naturaliter Christiana, that explains 
his growing religious syncretism and even his obvious 
fascination with Mahayana Buddhism? 

More, he even’ fears to praise Mahayana Buddhism 
at the expense of the Hinayana form, which, in his own 
opinion, differs radically from the other six “higher 
religions” existing in the 20th century. He would not 
admit that any of those religions, including the Chris- 
tian, is higher than Hinayana, as long as he has not been 
convinced that the followers of that form of Buddhism 
“are leading less good lives.” 

Since pagans and atheists frequently lead good lives 
(as far as one may judge from externals), it would 
seem uncritical and unfair to speak at all about “higher 
religions” in contradistinction to primitive creeds, or to 
recommend, as a way to salvation, religion rather than 
secularism. In reducing all “higher religions” to their 
“essentials,” as he tries to do in little more than a page, 
Toynbee leaves nothing but a few vague philosophical 
theses, in which God is replaced by Absolute Reality 
and both religion and the historical approach seem to 
disappear. 
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Both reappear in the episode trom ecclesiastical his- 
tory which Toynbee chooses as an illustration. He 
praises the Roman Church for the bold “statesmanlike 
distinction” between essentials and non-essentials which 
made possible, in 1439, the union of Rome with Eastern 
Christendom and later reconciliations with a number 
of “uniate” churches. He regrets, however, that the 
concessions remained limited to the fields of liturgy and 
customs, without including other “non-essentials” such 
as papal primacy and “a great deal of what is tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine.” 

But this same example gives evidence of the diffi- 
culty, not unnoticed by the author, of deciding where 
to stop on the way to appeasement: at the Council of 

* Florence (1439) the only doctrinal differences under 
discussion were the procession of the Holy Spirit and 
purgatory; the leading opponents to the Union of Brest 
in 1596 requested changes in the matter of the sacra- 
ments “and other human inventions.” 

An historian’s approach might also reveal one of the 
deepest causes of Toynbee’s disappointing attitude. It 
is his reluctance to admit the uniqueness of practically 
anything in history. Whenever he faces a decisive event, 
his amazing, encyclopedic knowledge of all ages and 
all civilizations suggests analogies, which are always 
provocative, usually instructive—but rarely convincing. 
The truth is that the historical sciences differ from the 


natural sciences precisely because they study phe- . 


nomena which are unique, as indeed is every individual 
and what happens to him anywhere, anytime. 


It would seem that Toynbee does not admit any © 


longer the uniqueness even of Christ, which he once 
so ably defended as an historian. This leads inevitably 
to the negation of the uniqueness of the Christian re- 
ligion. But even from the purely historical, non- 
theological point of view it is easy to point out at least 
one truly unique feature in the history of Christianity. 


BOOKS 





Three Novels Worth Their Salt; One Savorless 





In his latest article (“The Challenge to Western Eu- 
rope,” Time, Sept. 30), Toynbee himself, though criti- 
cal as usual of Europe’s role in history, admits at least 
one achievement of our civilized society which did not 
eventuate in any other and which proved profitable 
to all. 


UNIQUENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


This unique achievement was the linking together of 
all the habitable parts of the world, which “created the 
framework for a literally world-wide society—the first 
society in history, so far, that will embrace the whole 
of mankind.” But it is equally evident that the Christian 
religion is the only one in history which has spread 
over the whole globe, linking together men of all races 
and civilizations in a world-wide community. Not 
everybody has yet realized that this is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, but His Gospel is already preached in 
all parts of the world, while outside of a small body of 
specialists nobody knows what a bodhisattva is. 

Christianity has not achieved such a unique success 
because it is our religion. To believe this would be 
sinful self-centeredness indeed. But the same Provi- 
dence which once used the Roman roads as arteries 
for the spread of the Gospel, at least in the Mediter- 
ranean world, has used our civilized society, in spite 
of all its faults and shortcomings, as a vehicle for ex- 
tending the missionary activity of the Church to the 
extreme limits of the world. That historical experience, 
the greatest of all, is for that part of the world whence 
it started and to which we happen to belong, a reason 
not for pride, but for a humble awareness of responsi- 
bility. 

The study of that experience is a challenge to the 
Christian historian. Let us hope, in spite of all, that 
Professor Toynbee will ultimately answer that chal- 
lenge, which he himself was one of the first to hear. 


This small rumination has been occas- 
ioned by four novels in the news. The 
one that has got the biggest ad-play to 
date is King of Paris, by Guy Endore 
(Simon and Schuster, 504p. $4). This 
gargantuan account of Alexandre Dumas 
is, first of all, not a novel, no matter 











Anyone who has looked even somewhat 
at the $64-thousand TV show and the 
“challenge” that has grown out of it 
must have asked how in the world the 
sponsor can afford the thousands of dol- 
lars a week given away in addition to 
the cost of buying the time on the air. 
Well, some weeks ago, the commercial 
that promises every woman a _ touch- 
and-glow, clean-and-clear, _five-layer- 
deep bloom of eternal youth because the 
hidden beard—no, pardon; that’s an- 
~ other commercial—revealed that Rev- 
lon’s sales have boomed some 300 per 
cent. Conclusion? Advertising sells. 
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Just how much ads sell books has al- 
ways been a puzzler. A book by a name 
author gets a terrific boost from the ad- 
vance ads, no doubt. But can ads sell a 
book once the word of mouth starts cir- 
culating that the book is not worth 
much? The recent and rancid novel, 
Peyton Place, has been ripped to pieces 
by every review I have seen. But the 
ads still keep jauntily appearing, so 
apparently the book is selling. This type 
of ad is reprehensible, because the book 
is offensive; but what about the ads that 
play up a book of little intrinsic worth 
—are they totally blameless? 


what the subterfuges the author uses in 
his explanatory note. It is a concate- 
nation of episodes, some of which hap- 
pened only in the author’s imagination. 
There is no unity or climax to the action, 
no depth in the characters, no growth to 
the story. 

More, though some of the episodes 
are funny in a raucous way, any real ad- 
miration for or interest in the man who 
presumably wrote some 500 works and 
lived ten lives in one is utterly destroyed 
by the offhand depiction of Dumas’ 
numerous affairs and his brutally callous 
treatment of the mother of Alexandre 
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Is, Dumas pére is much more secure on 
the pedestal of fame because of his writ- 
ings than because of his living. The pub- 
lisher of King of Paris and the Book of 
the Month Club, which has selected it, 
have done little to advance the cause of 
either life or letters by publicizing the 
vulgar, crude, amoral and megaloman- 
jac sides of a man who undoubtedly had 
a spark of genius. 

At the opposite pole is the quiet, re- 
strained tale given us in Amelie in Love 
(Simon and Schuster, 370p. $4.50). 
Author Henri Troyat may be remem- 
bered for a novella called The Moun- 
tain, which is now being made into a 
movie. If so, readers will know that he 
can handle scene and character in sub- 
tle and dramatic prose. This book is the 
first of what will grow into a family 
chronicle, and is simply the tale of a 
young girl’s choice between two men 
who love her. One is a boyhood friend; 
the other a stranger who moves into 
the little French town. 

That’s all by way of plot. Yet into 
the simple tale, Troyat has woven more 
of life and the motives of human action 
than ever begins even to be suggested in 
the “ten lives” of Dumas. Above all, a 
French provincial town comes to vividly 
convincing life in these serene pages. 
One misses any deep religious convic- 
tions in the lovely and wholesome girl, 
but perhaps this will appear in the sub- 
sequent volumes of the chronicle, to be 
called The Seed and the Fruit. 

Simon and_ Schuster’s ad-budget 
might well, I feel, have been weighted 
in favor of Amelie over Alexandre. 


The Tribe That Lost Its Head 
(Sloane, 598p. $5.95) und The Voice at 
the Back Door (McGraw-Hill, 334p. 
$3.95) both deal with the interracial 
problem. In the first, Nicholas Monsar- 
rat, author of The Cruel Sea, transports 
us to a fictitious island under British 
colonial rule, where a young chief-elect, 
back from education at Oxford, is used 
by radical native elements and the yel- 
low press of the white world to whip up 
racial passions, Mr. Monsarrat does a 
fastidiously venemous job of flaying 
these sensation-mongering newspaper- 
men, and they turn out to be the focus 
of his just indignation. 

In his desire to establish that British 
colonial rule has been in general bene- 
ficent, the author indulges in a little 
flag-waving, but the over-all story is 
sound and convincing. His main con- 
tention is that a too precipitate plunge 
into democracy can be as dangerous for 
almost primitive peoples as being con- 
demned by blind conservatism to stone- 
age existence. 
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Descripuons of some of the tribal 
rituals are needlessly revolting, and two 
passages are about the best examples I 
have ever run across of utterly needless 
and unfunctional sensationalism in sex- 
ual matters. Neither do I see the perti- 
nence of the vestiges of long-forgotten 
Christianity in the religious orgies of the 
tribe. The book, however, is a fast-mov- 
ing and engrossing tale of devoted civil 
servants trying to help a native popula- 
tion soberly and seriously toward self- 
determination. 

With not one-half the scope of The 
Tribe, The Voice at the Back Door 
achieves a far deeper impact. Elizabeth 
Spencer takes one little town in Missis- 
sippi, and through a handful of charac- 
ters probes deeply indeed into white 
and Negro attitudes deep down in our 
currently tumultuous Southern States. 


When a young white man, who is con- 
vinced that full integration is on the 
way, takes over the job as county sher- 
iff, not even his moderation and popu- 
larity can save him from the doom that 
we feel at the very beginning of the 
book, and that moves in on him with 
corvincing inevitability. The doom 
strikes because the sheriff tried to save 
a Negro unfairly suspected of shooting 
a white man, but what gave this reader, 
at least, the cold shivers was not so 
much the overt injustice done time and 
again to the Negro population as the in- 
nocent-eyed, take-it-for-granted attitude 
that the Negro is simply and unques- 
tionably a different kind of creature from 
any white man, however coarse or de- 
generate. 

Miss Spencer’s prose is vivid and even 
magical in its freshness, and this adds 
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immeasurably to the profoundly mov- 
ing and thoughtful story. Utterly with- 
out preachment, this tense tale will 
linger long in the mind and heart of 
those of either our North or South who 
look on the problem of integration as 
fundamentally a human challenge and 
ideal. Haro.p C, GARDINER 


Wars and Their Waging 


ARMS AND MEN 
By Walter Millis. Putnam. 365p. $5.75 


MEN IN ARMS 
By Richard A. Preston, Sydney F. Wise, 
Herman Q. Werner. Praeger. 340p. $6.50 


A creditable analysis of military policies 
in the United States from 1775 to 1956, 
with increasing emphasis on develop- 
ments since 1898, is the contribution of 
this book. In his final chapter, “The 
Future of War,” Walter Millis con- 
cludes that combat is now too destruc- 
tive for “deployment of military force” 
to comprise a rational means for solving 
“any of the political, economic or 
philosophical issues by which men still 
remain divided”;. but that military 
power is still the ultimate means for 
defense against irrational aggression. 
“This,” says Mr. Millis, “is the great 
unsolved dilemma’ of our age. One can- 
not doubt that a resolution of some kind 
will be found. .. . But just how... 
seems impossible to predict. . . .” 

Mr. Millis examines the implication 
of this dilemma. He emphasizes democ- 
ratization as a major factor in totalizing 
war, as well as the bewildering chain 
reaction of technological revolution 
which for 100 years has made each 
new weapon obsolescent by the time 
it came into effective use. In this pro- 
cess he has emphasized the civil side of 
what men now call civil-military re- 
lations; that is, the welter of competing 
efforts toward pragmatic resolution of 
the dilemma. 

Here, then, is a valiant effort to put 
into one volume significant trends of 
our national history. Yet the author is 
far more successful in dealing with 
the 20th century than with the 19th, 
where all of today’s problems are root- 
ed; and far more successful with civil 
policy than with combat techniques. As 
a result, the book oversimplifies impor- 
tant elements of the problem; which is 
probably how dilemmas arise in the 
minds of men. 

This tendency to oversimplify per- 
vades the book and encourages dis- 
tortion. By way of a single illustration, 
suffice it to observe that Mr. Millis’ 





reading of two outstanding 19th-cen. 
tury military writers—D. H. Mahan and 
A. T. Mahan-—seriously weakens his 
effort to bring into focus our contempo- 
rary military problems. 

Yet even here the book performs a 
helpful service, for its author used the 
best available secondary studies of 
these two writers, as well as of tacti- 
cal adaptation to the explosive com- 
plexity of modern combat. The real 
difficulty lies in the fact that such basic 
historical work is either inadequate or 
non-existent. As a result, one may com- 
pare this study of American military his- 
tory to a study of flood control which 
says much about control but far too 
little about flood itself. 

Indeed, one may conclude (as Mr. 
Millis suggests) that until objective 
historians work intelligently through the 
massive material of our military _his- 
tory, the civilians who must formulate 
military policy for the United States 
will be condemmed to grope in thick 
fog toward a solution of the dilemma 
Mr. Millis presents so vividly. 

The second book is unusual in a 
constructive fashion. It confronts war- 
fare from the point of view of a citizen 
sufficiently objective to recognize that 
war—like highway traffic—is a phenom- 
enon of crowded civilization. It is writ- 
ten by three men who have faced the 
task of teaching today’s young officers 
to draw upon experience from the past 
for solving tomorrow’s massive prob- 
lems. It reflects the experience that these 
three teachers built up during years of 
give-and-take discussion with hundreds 
of alert young men of both lessons from 
the past and tomorrow’s problems. 

Men in Arms is not a technical work 
in the sense that it employs jargon, or 
that it focuses on only a few trees. In- 
stead it uses clear language to remove 
blinding underbrush and open a view 
through the forest, Each of the authors 
brings to bear the fruits of perceptive 
study in military literature. Each of the 
three supplemented his reading with 
wartime service. And each has refined 
these opportunities by years of class- 
room contact with potential military 
practitioners. 

Messrs. Preston and Wise served in 
British Empire forces and taught at 
the Royal Military College of Canada. 
Mr. Werner saw wartime service in the 
U. S. Navy and has spent many years 
teaching in the U. S. Naval Academy, 
and as Senior Associate Editor of the 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 

The result of such collaboration is a 
readable, interesting, single-volume sur- 
vey of warfare and its interrelation- 
ships with Western society. The au- 
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thors recognize warfare as a social phe- 
nomenon. They emphasize repeatedly 
that military institutions are effective 
in direct proportion to their flowing 
from corresponding civil institutions. 

This single point will fascinate the 
discerning reader. He will examine in- 
stances of military success occasioned 
by bringing combat techniques into 
conformity with social change, and 
examples of military failure flowing 
from prolonged adherence to techniques 
no longer in tune with changing civil 
institutions. And these examples deal 
adequately with ground, sea, air and 
amphibious combat. 


For readers concerned with the 


higher direction of our own armed 
forces there is the clear suggestion that 
Western nations are evolving a General 
Staff concept wherein civilians will out- 
number officers; thereby freeing the 
military professional for action in his 
special sphere. 

This aspect alone marks the book as 
important reading for civilians. For if 
our nation is to man its Defense De- 
partment with civilians, it is high time 
that ordinary citizens begin to familiar- 
ize themselves with the special prob- 
lems war raises. W. H. RussELu 


Sickness of a Nation 


FRANCE: 1940-1955 
By Alexander Werth. Holt 742p. $6 


It is almost incredible that a nation 
naturally and culturally as rich as 
France should fall so low and suffer 
so badly at the hands of her leaders. As 
one reads these vivid but depressing 
pages, one becomes painfully aware 
that few of her leaders were able to rise 
above their own interests or those of 
their political parties. 

For a while de Gaulle looked as 
though he was France itself, but in the 
stress of political battle, he lost a great 


deal of stature and at times began to 
talk like a little Hitler. For one shining 
moment, Mendés-France, in his clean- 
ing-up of the Indo-China mess, with 
his apparently clear grasp of France’s 
internal needs, appeared to be the an- 
swer to her prayer for good govern- 
ment; but he was crushed by the sugar- 
beet growers and the public reaction 
to the acceptance of the Paris Agree- 
ments. Furthermore, he hesitated in the 
matter of Tunisia and Morocco to tackle 
the vicious, hard-headed colonialists and 
was torn to pieces by them. 

Aside from these, as Mendés-France 
has remarked, the men who have been 
responsible for the government of 
France since the Liberation have not 
been much different from each other. 
They have been the same men with 
approximately the same ideas, circulat- 
ing the government among them in a 
kind of routine—always Bidault, Laniel, 
Faure, Pinay, Pleven and the rest. They 
have all more or less given in to the 
“get-tough,” repressive colonialist pol- 
icy which has cost France billions in 
money and thousands in officers and 
colonial troops, to no apparent avail. 
They have blundered and compromised 
and played politics with internal prob- 
lems; and there has been no one among 
them to speak up to Dulles and Molo- 
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tov. There is, of course, some excuse 
for this last, as Mr. Werth points out: 
France suddenly found herself “immo- 
bilized” between the two Powers which 
had the H-bombs. 

Directly after the Liberation, Werth 
states, France had a_breathing-spell 
from personalities for two or three years, 
because an idea ruled: the idea of 
the Resistance, an idea the politicians 
had to go along with if only for the 
sake of form. During these years there 
was a semblance of unity and hope in 
France. ; 

The CNR (Comité National de la 
Résistance) Charter, which those who 


drafted the two constitutions had to 
keep in mind, announced the determi- 
nation of all those associated in CNR 
to remain united after the Liberation 
in order to bring about the social and 
economic reforms mentioned in the 
charter. It can be said that this spirit, 
kept alive by such publications as 
Combat, brought about the enaction of 
social-security legislation and national- 
ization of mines, railways, banks and 
some big industries like Renault—not 
that this legislation has really created 
any fundamental changes for good; but 
at least something was done. 
Underneath this surface of “National 
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Unanimity” began the struggle between 
those who wanted to “get back to nor- 
mal,” that is to say, back to the 


those who wished to continue in the 
spirit of reform. The latter have lost. 
After fifteen years, Mr. Werth finds 
France, as far as external policy is 
concerned, in a state of wry resigna- 
tion, Internally, in spite of strikes 
against the new boss, the state, French 
production and buying power lag sadly 
behind those of other great powers, 
Housing and modernization do not by 


any means meet the need. As-for the fF 


colonies, with die-hards like Colonna 
and Boniface still in the saddle in 
North Africa, the situation has become 
sharply worse. 

In his final pages, Mr. Werth declares 
that unless new and more clear-sighted 
leaders emerge (and he at once dis- 
counts Poujade), France will lose more 
“weight” as a power, and, with “the 
civil-war atmosphere of the 1930's 
threatening her internal life, she is sure 
to have her share of trouble—and prob- 
ably much more.” Unfortunately, he is 
terribly right. 

In spite of rumors of Mr. Werth’s 
possible past radical associations, and in 
spite of rather too pat anti-American- 
isms to which he descends occasionally, 
he presents here without too much edi- 
torializing a clear, an exhaustive, and 
a highly readable account of France’s 
most devastating years since the Revo- 
lution. EpwIn Morcan 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS WOLFE 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Elizabeth 
Nowell. Scribner. 778p. $10 


This summer I met a young man of 


about thirty, native to Asheville, North | 
Carolina, who had had Tom Wolfe’s 


paper route in that city some quarter 
of a century after him. As he came on 
to maturity, he said (he has since 
become a Catholic and a Benedictine 
monk), he read the early parts of the 
huge Wolfe literary corpus with the 
wide eyes of discovery of that world of 
side streets and wooden steps he had 
once inhabited. His verdict was that 
nothing had changed very much, not 
even the idiosyncracies of the cus- 
tomers at collection time. 

Wolfe got them all into Look Home- 
ward, Angel, and the townsfolk were 
not pleased. Before its publication he 
wrote (1929): “. . . this book dredges 
up from the inwards of people pain, 
terror, cruelty, lust, ugliness, as well, i 
think, as beauty, tenderness, mercy.” 


That was the Wolfean way of reporting ‘ 
to Mrs. Margaret Roberts, his beloved | 


teacher from high-school days, that he 
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had held a mirror up to Asheville. As 
the same letter predicted, its citizens 
first heaped coals of fire on his head 
(but not the kind of St. Paul and 
Proverbs), then came to understand 
him. His mother’s boarding house on 
Spruce St. is a museum now, and he 
is a literary monument of sorts. 

This collection of his letters is a 
help to know what sort. In a sense it 
contributes nothing to the portrait of 
the man and his thoughts painted in 
the novels, yet in another it is pro- 
foundly illumining. He emerges a 
pleasanter home-town boy than the rant- 
ing poet of his novels shows him. The 
whole story of an American cultural 
leap is here: near-illiteracy of ideas, 
to Chapel Hill, to Yale, to the Old 
World, to literary eminence in the New. 
High intelligence coupled with a primi- 
tivism in his origins was the petard 
that hoist him. The explosion is worth 
a careful look. 

Much of the correspondence is of a 
business nature, Many of the descrip- 
tive letters he reworked a second and 
third time, and some he never mailed. 
The more intimate letters to Mrs. Aline 
Bernstein were not included, at her 
request. What remains is a study in 
too much. Too many words; too avid a 
pursuit of men and things; nothing left 
to imagination, The great question 
about Wolfe’s genius is not the role 
of editors in his career but whether, 
living past his 38 years, he would ever 
have learned to edit his own thoughts. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 


FATHER SIX 
By Armand Olichon. Translated from the 
French by Barbara Wall; Introduction by 


Graham Greene. Fresno: Academy Library 
Guild. 100p. $1.50 


The French original, written in 1929 
by Msgr. Olichon, the director of 
L'union missionaire du clergé de France, 
was the first Western acquaintance with 
the fascinating life-story of a modern 
Abbé Suger. Like the 12th-century 
abbot of St. Denis near Paris, Tran-Van- 
Luc (1825-1899) of Vietnam, affec- 
tionately known to his people as Pére 
Six, was a statesman, a viceroy, builder 
of a great church, economic advisor 
and leader of his people. 

The name, Father Six, commemo- 
rated Tran-Van-Luc’s torture and im- 
prisonment under the pagan persecu- 
tions of 1857-1858 when he presented 
himself, in cassock and with a crucifix 
on his breast, allowing the pagans to 
mistake him for the missionary, Bishop 
Jeantet, thus saving the bishop’s life. 
The youth had received only the dia- 
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revolutionary 


| Radical, patriot and catalyst in 
| the 19th-century Church-State 

| struggle, the influence of Giu- 
| seppe Mazzini has continued to 
| trouble Italian politics to the 
present day. Here, for the first 
time, is the fascinating story of 
his early years and the forces 
that shaped his ideas. 
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| orders. As a deacon, he ministered so 
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ably to the comfort of fellow prisoners 
at Langson that in 1860 a summons was 
smuggled in, a jailer bribed, and Tran- 
Van-Luc, slipped out at night, was 
ordained by a missionary bishop in 
hiding and returned to minister to his 
fellow prisoners as a priest. 

In 1862, punitive expeditions by 
France and Spain, in retaliation for 
the martyr-deaths of European mission- 
ers and native Catholics, eventually 
secured toleration for the faith. Fr. Six, 
released from prison at Langson, was 
assigned in 1865 as parish priest at 
Phat-Diem, a village near the sea, 
marshy, depopulated by persecution 
and poverty-stricken. In the next thirty- 
four years, this great Vietnamese priest 
guided his flock in the building of 
canals and dikes that transformed the 
marshes into rich rice-paddies. He built 
a magnificent cathedral, of marble and 
carved teakwood, in a unique Oriental 
architecture. He taught his Catholic 
flock, which grew from a handful to 
15,000 devoted souls, hymns, prayers 
and ceremonies composed by himself 
in the native language. A quarter of a 
century before Pius X’s encyclical, Fr. 
Six’s parish was composed largely of 
daily communicants, and for the great 
holy-day processions, villagers from far 
and near thronged to Phat-Diem. 


my) 


. Ad 
During a period of unrest in the 
country, torn by conflicts of religion 
and by xenophobia, Fr. Six was the one 
man whom all—pagans, Catholics, pa- 
triots, bandits, Frenchmen—respected 
and trusted. In 1886 he was named 
viceroy for the three provinces of North 
Vietnam. 

The story is enthralling, and for 
Westerners the glimpse it gives of Viet- 
nam, a land known to few and now 
a pivotal name in international news, is 
so interesting and instructive that it is 
a pity this edition reveals so many 
omissions, mistranslations and errors in 
proof-reading. 





The most glaring omission is the sup- 
pression of the entire final chapter of 
Msgr. Olichon’s work in French, which 
gave Catholic statistics bringing the 
picture up to 1929. It is regrettable, too, 
that no supplement has been included 
to tell the sufferings of the Catholic 
Vietnamese under Japanese occupa- 
tion from 1940-1945, and under Com- 
munist pressure ever since. 

Dorotuy G. WayMan 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 
By Angus Wilson. Viking. 397p. $4.50 


The reader will need a measure of firm 
determination to fully appreciate all 
the subtleties of Mr. Wilson’s complex 
novel and mind. The first hundred 
pages—devoted mainly to introducing 
the story’s characters—require consider- 
able plodding. And it should be men- 
tioned that the cast numbers nearly 
enough persons to populate a small 
town. But the author’s talent for char- 
acterization and irony, and his examina- 
tion of so many personalities, make the 
effort worth-while. 

The core of this novel concerns an 
archeological hoax that had been per- 
petrated some forty-odd years before 
the story begins. Gerald Middleton, 
now a wealthy professor emeritus of 
early medieval history but then a 
student, had been near the scene of 
discovery of a 7th-century Christian 
missionary’s tomb at Melpham, Eng- 
land. The disconcerting element was 
that inside the coffin was a wooden 
pagan fertility figure. 

To many historians, the implication 
was that the good missionary, a bishop, 
was an apostate who had compromised 
between God and paganism, And, of 
course, this gave rise to all sorts of 
theories as to where and to whom did 
the credit for Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing England belong, and cast indirect 
aspersions on Rome. It is on Middleton 
that the responsibility of bringing the 
truth to light ultimately evolves. 

We learn that the idol had been 
deliberately placed in the coffin by the 
cynical young son of the archeologist 
to embarrass his father. The young 
man, however, is killed in the war and 
those who know of the fraud use black- 
mail to keep the secret. 

So much for the essential plot. Most 
important are the people, drawn from 
the many classes of English society, 
who populate Mr, Wilson’s book and 
the relationships—political, family, re- 
ligious and historical—that he examines. 
There are scoundrels aplenty: criminals, 
reformed and otherwise, homosexuals, 
fortune-hunters, neurotics and men who 
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keep mistresses with the full knowledge, 
but not the full approval, of their wives. 
Middleton himself had a mistress in his 
younger days. 
A somewhat horrifying aspect is that 
this pattern of transgression is repeated 
in the life of one of Middleton’s sons. 
As a matter of fact all of his sons, his 
daughter and his wife are very un- 
pleasant people—nasty, vicious and vain 
_who constantly rebuff Gerald’s over- 
tures for order. But the reader has the 
feeling that Gerald brought all his woes 
on himself, There are punishments for 
most of them, however, though not in 
as full a measure as one might wish. 

Mr. Wilson’s writing is often brilliant 
and he is always the master of the 
situations he creates, though a bit of 
pruning here and there would have 
helped. The discretion with which he 
handles the activities of the libertines 
is admirable. It is the relentless probing 
of human nature and the ability to go 
beyond the superficial that lend merit 
and appeal to this novel. 

GrorcE A. Woops 


A LITTLE LEARNING 
By Walter J. Handren, S.J. Newman. 203p. 
$3.50 


Ever since World War II Americans 
have been increasingly aware of the 
growing numbers of students who are 
eager to be admitted to our high schools 
and colleges. However, studies show 
that over a third of the high-school grad- 
uates who go on to college never reach 
commencement day. There are several 
causes of this failure, but the most com- 
mon are the neglect of study and in- 
ability to study properly. Father Hand- 
ren, who has had much experience in 
dealing with college students, has writ- 
ten this book to help collegians to avoid 
these pitfalls and to grow and mature in 
college. 

The book, which is easy to under- 
stand and eminently practical, is di- 
vided into three sections. The first gives 
a general picture of college life and 
aims particularly at helping the fresh- 
man adjust to his new and somewhat 
bewildering environment. Father Hand- 
ren makes many sound observations on 
the meaning of college, on cramming, on 
the place of sports and extracurriculars 
-to mention a few typical points. 

The second section, entitled “The 
Philosophy,” discusses the meaning of 
the oft-repeated phrase “training the 
whole man.” Each of the six basic areas 
of life and education is analyzed to show 
how the student must develop in each 
if he is to become a truly rounded man. 
The last section of the book deals with 
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techniques, and covers thoroughly the 
points a student must know, if he is to 
use his time and energy efficiently. 

In the preface, Father Handren says 
that he offers his book to students of 
good will as a small handbook to be 
kept for reference for the four years of 
college. The book will prove very help- 
ful to the student who does exactly that. 
Teachers and faculty advisers, too, will 
find it useful for orientation lectures and 
discussion clubs, Lastly, adults who are 
interested in furthering their education 
will find here many practical sugges- 
tions. ELBERT J. RUSHMORE 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Carle C. Zimmerman and Lucius F. 
Cervantes, S.J. Regnery. 590p. $6.75 


Intellectuals who foster a secular point 
of view on marriage, and ordinary 
people who live by these standards, 
will find this large volume a challenge 
to their smugness and an effective at- 
tack on their best defenses. 

All secularists teach that marriage is 
essentially a voidable contract between 
a man and a woman to share a common 
life primarily for their own mutual 
satisfaction. Sex adjustment is the most 


important order of business for married 
couples, divorce the expected result, 
and parenthood a casual experience. 
Within this framework, children serve 
the happiness of parents, not vice versa. 
Social penalties on extramarital sex 
experience do not easily fit into this 
way of life. 

It is the contention of the authors . 
that these concepts have created a 
family crisis in the Western world. They 
further contend that such contemporary 
thought borrows the basic premise of 
Plato’s philosophy of marriage: men 
and women differ only in this that one 
begets and the other bears children. 
This is the crux of the modern crisis 
in family life. 

From the Platonic premise, one is 
entitled to conclude that husband and 
wife should play the same roles, that 
monogamous marriage based on the 
differentiation of sexes might well be 
abolished, and that children could 
easily be brought up in state institu- 
tions. Dr. Zimmerman and Fr. Cer- 
vantes agree that those who minimize 
the difference between the male and 
female roles in marriage also minimize 
the need for the institution of marriage. 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 
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For the Ignatian Year 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 
OWN STORY 
AS TOLD TO 

LUIS GONZALEZ 
DE CAMARA 


Translated and edited by 
William J. Young, S.J. 


Now, for the first time, the autobi- 
ography of a major saint like St. Ig- 
natius of Loyola has been re-discovered 
and presented to the public in English, 
translated from the original text. It is 
being published in special commemora- 
tion of the Ignatian Year, the four- 
hundredth anniversary of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. St. Ignatius dictated his story 
to the faithful disciple only after long 
and continuous pressure on the part of 
his spiritual sons to give them some 
account of his founding of the Society 
of Jesus. It covers the period from his 
wounding and surrender at Pamplona to 
his coming to Rome in 1537. 


A West Baden College Edition in 
the Library of Living Catholic 
Thought. 


$2.50 


Regnery Chicago 4 


The Harvard sociologist and the Jes- 
uit priest evaluate in scholarly fashion 
the nature, extent and vast social im- 
plications of this difference of the sexes. 
Dr. Zimmerman states the question in 
the first hundred pages, and Fr. Cer- 
vantes draws, not on theology, but on 
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all the natural and social sciences to 
show empirically (in nearly five hun- 
dred pages) that the traditional point 
of view on the sexes is the only point 
of view for an honest sociologist to 
maintain. 

Because so many scholars believe 
that the difference of the sexes is the 
result of cultural influences, Fr. Cer- 
vantes shows that these differences— 
physical, emotional, psychological, even 
religious—are rooted in nature and have 
far-reaching consequences. 


America’s deepest spiritual malady 
is lack of respect among its women 
both for themselves as persons and 
for themselves as a group. Scienti- 
fic evidence forces us to hold that 
whoever derogates, derides, de- 
bunks or debauches maternity, 
derogates, derides, debunks and 
debauches womankind, for woman 
is essentially a mother. In general, 
our evidence warrants the conclu- 
sion that men will tend to predom- 
inate in those activities in which 
muscularity, independence, ab- 
straction and administration are at 
a premium. Women will tend to 
predominate in those activities in 
which the personal, emotional, al- 
truistic and religious predominate 
(ch. 7, passim). 


In the face of the propaganda that 
traditional family life is dying out (a 
concept fostered brilliantly by Marxist 
thinkers in the last half-century), the 





authors assert, “Nothing of the kind” 
The family still has the same functions, 
only in a different world. Family life 
means more now than it ever did, and 
we need it more. Married couples them. 
selves know this and by clubbing to- 
gether are taking steps to prevent er. 
rant ideas from penetrating their sacred 
circles. 

It would be less than gracious, in 
view of the overwhelming magnificence 
of the book, to joust with the authors 
on petty points. Not everyone will ac 
cept each jot and tittle of this extended 
work, but it is one of the best books 
in its field this year. GrorcE A. KELLy 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER 
By Louise Hall Tharpe. Little, Brown, 
406p. $5 


This is a chatty, pleasant and mildly 
interesting account of several minor 
celebrities of the 19th century. The 
author tells the story, in the form of 
a group biography, of the four children 
of Samuel Ward, a prominent New York 
banker. The only one still familiar today 
is Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Julia 
was well known in her day as an author, 


lecturer and agitator for women’s rights. 9 
The others, no doubt, were often men- f 
tioned in the society columns of the § 


daily papers but seem to have no other 
claim to fame. 

Louisa married Thomas Crawford, a 
well-known sculptor, and was. the 
mother of F. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist; Anne married a grandson of 
Joseph Bonaparte and spent much of 
her life at the famous Bordentown 
estate of the Bonapartes. Sam, the only 
son, after the early death of his wife 
drifted into a wandering and rather 
disreputable career, which must have 
proved mortifying to his rather prim and 
snobbish sisters. 

The author’s attempt to trace the 
history of four families, their children, 
grandchildren, in-laws and friends, to- 
gether with the frequent shifts of scene 
from New York to Rome, Boston, Bor- 
dentown and California, are quite con- 
fusing and make it difficult to follow 
any particular member of the family. 
Julia and her husband, Dr. Samuel 
Ward, the most vital and interesting, 
if not the most appealing, characters 
in the book, are often lost in the crowd. 

The book does, however, give an 
interesting and sympathetic picture of 
that small group of wealthy and cul- 
tured intellectuals which exercised con- 
siderable influence on the development 
of American life and thought during 
the past century. F, J. GALLAGHER 
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THE WORD 


And His disciples came and roused 
Him, crying, Lord, save us, we are 
sinking. But Jesus said to them, Why 
are you faint-hearted, men of little 
faith? (Matt. 8:25-26; Gospel for the 
94th Sunday after Pentecost). 





In five short verses of his Gospel, with 
an almost uncanny instinct for swiftly 
painting an indelible picture, the Evan- 
gelist Matthew gives us one of the most 
vivid and beloved of Gospel scenes. 
Granted such an economical yet in- 
spired narrative, we must assume that 
what is left out is almost as important 
as what is recorded. 

For example, Matthew the tax-col- 
lector does not trouble to recall that 
most of the passengers in the fishing- 
craft that night (it is Mark who tells 
us this event took place at night) were 
brawny, salty professional fishermen 
who had fished this moody Sea of 
Galilee or Lake of Genesareth all their 
lives. It follows that to these weather- 
beaten hearties a sudden squall on that 
treacherous inland sea would hardly be 
an unheard-of emergency. We can only 
conclude that this particular storm must 
have been a howler of most uncommon 
fierceness. 

Indeed, we may not immediately 
suppose, as we might in the case of 
landlubbers like Matthew and Judas 
(the two businessmen), that the rest 
of the disciples (the Galilean fisher- 
men) were merely tossing off a weary 
hyperbole in their brief, excited cry, 
We are sinking. It might be fairer to 
presume that the clipped statement was 
not far from the literal truth. 

In such a light, then, our beloved 
Saviour’s apparently somewhat nettled 
response becomes astounding. Why are 
you faint-hearted, men of little faith? 
This is one of the Gospel incidents in 
which our sympathies really do lie with 
the disciples; in this case, with the wet 
and shivering and fearful disciples. Can- 
didly, they do not here seem faint- 
hearted to us. They were experienced 
fishermen, and we must take their word 
for the gravity of the situation. The 
Peter of this episode, for instance, is 
not the quaking rustic of the high 
priest’s courtyard, surrounded and tor- 
mented by mischievous, hard-eyed 
women and big-city wiseacres. If Peter 
the fisherman was scared on the lake, 
he had reason to be scared. 

Why, then, are the disciples blamed 
by our fair Lord? What was the one 
decisive factor which they had over- 
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HOW AVE MARIA HELPS THE 
PEOPLE IN YOUR PARISH 


Ave Maria magazine helps you in 
making your parishioners more alert 
... better infurmed and more zealous 
Catholics. The Holy Cross Fathers 
edit the magazine to help your peo- 
ple apply Catholic teaching to con- 
crete situations they face every day 
and especially . . . to the big public 
issues and major social problems. 


Popular Touch 


In addition, you get: 1) attention- 
compelling Picture Stories, 2) More 
Fiction than any other Catholic mag- 
azine, 3) profiles of vital Catholic 
Personalities, 4) special and exclu- 
sive Ave Maria Reports like those on 
Mixed Marriages, Morality in TV, 
Segregation and Converts, 5) timely, 
hard-hitting Editorials, 6) popular 
and up-to-date evaluation of current 
issues, and 7) regular coverage of 
TV, best-sellers, poetry and radio. 


Names You Know 


Best of all, Ave Maria is written 
by names you know like Msgr. De 
Blanc, Kate Dooley, Bishop Wright, 
Joe Breig, Virginia Smith, Fr. 
Thomas A. McAvoy, and Dr. John J. 
Kane. Because Ave Maria is a 
weekly magazine, its comment is up- 
to-the-minute, reaching you four 
times faster with a content that’s 
— Catholic in tone and out- 
look. 


Reader Appeal 


Your people will like the new Ave 
Maria; its writing is clear, popular, 
modern, a family magazine geared 
to the family’s real needs. The maga- 
zine stays in the home 
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PSYCHOSIS & NEUROSIS 


An exclusive nine-page report 
from the conferences on mental health 
problems held recently at St. John’s, 
Collegeville, Minn. This symposium, 
of far reaching importance to every 
Catholic, is the first of two in 
JUBILEE dealing with the problems of 
menial illness as seen from a Christian 
viewpoint. The participants: 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, Dr. Leo Bartemeier, 


Dr. Howard Rome, Dr. M. M. Frohlich. 


Also in the November JUBILEE 
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Father Merton’s notes constitute 
a bold statement on the place of 
contemporary art in the Church and a 
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reference by clergy and laity for 
years to come. 
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education, the religious life, 
literature and the arts, family life, 
labor and international events. 
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tory subscription to JUBILEE with the 
November issue — $3 for ten months. 
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lookea or tailed to appreciate in the 
whole wild picture? It was the plain 
fact that Christ was there. 

We have been speaking recently of 
the presence of God: of the invisible 
presence of God everywhere, of the 
equally invisible but much more in- 
timate presence of the Triune God in 
every man who possesses the gift of 
sanctifying grace. If, therefore, we bold- 


man in his normal state—in sanctifying 
grace, that is—need be afraid of nothing 
whatsoever, because Christ is literally 
there with him and within him, the 
statement naturally sounds like a con- 
| ventional exercise in vague and rather 

sentimental piety. Actually, the declara- 
_ tion is both dogmatic and scriptural. 
| The presence of Christ (together with 
| the Father and the Holy Spirit) in the 
| soul is the dogma. The fearlessness is 
| scriptural: from this day’s Gospel. 

Of course there is a considerable 
| difference between a dogmatic truth 
| and consciousness of or advertence to 
the dogmatic truth. The Catholic man, 
| believing in sanctifying grace, really 

ought to think the matter through. That 
done, he should then not hesitate or 
be interiorly embarrassed to advert with 
strong faith, amid the day’s pressures, 
to the Divine Presence actually within 
him. 

Of this much we may be sure: men 
of little faith will inevitably be faint- 
hearted. Vincent P. McCorry s.J. 








TELEVISION 


Sunday morning is a time of relatively 
limited concentration by adults on their 
television screens. Many potential view- 
ers are not around to see programs, 
because they are taking advantage of 
a chance to sleep late. Others are busy 
preparing themselves and their children 
for church. Though no rating services 
have contrasted Sunday morning view- 
ing with that of other times of the 
week, it is quite certain that the per- 
centages for the Sabbath are lower. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
some of the most refreshing and in- 
spirational ideas of the week are tele- 
cast during this unpopular period. Most 
of the good Sunday morning programs 
are, appropriately, religious presenta- 
tions. They include, in New York, “The 
Fourth R,” presented in successive 
weeks under Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant auspices over NBC’s Channel 4, 
and the CBS network productions, 
“Lamp Unto My Feet” and “Look Up 





ly declare that the good Catholic lay- | 
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Apostolate. Write: C. A. R., University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries,“Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations — 5%”, 6”, 644”, and 7” — $1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a . 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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and Live.” Also on the regular Sunday 
morning schedule is “Camera Three,” a 
CBS program, not religious in nature 
but often informative and well done. 
A few weeks ago, “Look Up and 
Live” offered, during its half-hour on 
the air, a program that particularly de- 
served commendation for its intelli- 
gently conceived and beautifully ex- 
ecuted treatment of a religious theme. 
The program was presented by CBS 





Public Affairs in cooperation with the | 


National Council of Catholic Men. The 
offering was a “dance drama,” called 
“Parable for Lovers.” It included a 
scenario by Carl Beier, the program’s 
producer, and interpretive dancing by 
a ballet group headed by Toni Cook 
and Robert Cohan. 

Among the sources of the scenario 
were St. Paul and other scriptural 
writers, St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on Christ- 
ian Marriage. The program’s basic mess- 
age was a conception of marriage as a 
living daily ritual expressing the love 
of God for His Creation and the love 
of Christ for the Church. 

The choreography, by Pearl Lang, 
was marked by imagination, grace and 
dignity. It was a most unusual and 
effective presentation of a theme that, 
if merely discussed by a speaker, could 
not have been expected to sustain in- 
terest nearly as well as it did in this 
form. It was a worth-while, experi- 
mental type of religious program that 
made intelligent use of the visual facili- 
ties offered by television. We hope that 
in the future there will be other pro- 
grams of the same high quality. 

Jack Barry, one of the best-known 
dispensers of cash on TV—he has pre- 
sided over several network giveaway 
programs—had an unsettling experience 
on the night of Oct. 17 when he was 
working as the quizmaster for the NBC 
program called “Twenty-One.” 

This is a show in which contestants, 
selected after a 600-question prelimin- 
ary test, presumably because of a wide 
range of general knowledge, often win 
thousands of dollars for a brief demon- 
stration of their abilities. 

The first two contestants on this black 
night were a psychologist and a science- 
fiction writer. They tried to answer one 
question after another on topics ranging 
from surgical instruments to football 
coaches. To Mr. Barry’s increasing cha- 
grin, the guests just didn’t seem to be 
up to it. They managed a few times 
to get part of an answer right, but they 
were never able to supply enough in- 
formation to get a lien on any of the 
— that the show gives away so cheer- 

y. 
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A magnificent study of 
Thomism by one of the great 
theological writers of our time 






ee The three parts of Etienne 
Gilson’s master work an- 
alyze St. Thomas’ views on 
God, on Nature, and on 
‘Morality. Also included is 
“A Catalogue of St. Thomas’ 


7 
a Pi 
=. 







Sy Works,” compiled by I. T. 
a Eschmann, O.P., the most 
Ns complete Thomistic bibli- 
es ography to this time. 

nt . 

33 Imprimatur. 
SS THE CHRISTIAN 
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By ETIENNE GILSON 
author of History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
$7.50. RANDOM HOUSE 
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too 
late 


‘to study for the priesthood 
‘with the Priests of The Sacred 
Heart? They’ve a special school 
for delayed vocations to help you 
make up the Latin and other! 
subjects which you have missed. | 
© Want more information? Write: ” 
Dehon Seminary 


Great Barrington 
Massachusetts 
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TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Auther in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





AMERICA’S 
woe ASSOCIA TES ces 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Please . . enrol .... renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


C Sustaining, $25 or more 
C Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES ) 


Name 














AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, er a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
hang + al a Col- 
iege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your voca- 
tional literature. 




















After twenty minutes of futility, Mr. 
Barry had to excuse the crestfallen par- 
ticipants. He said they would return 
at a later date, but he did not sound 
enthusiastic about the recall. And he 
did not seem to be impressed by the 
fact that the studio audience, and quite 
probably most of the viewers at home, 
found the proceedings unusually enter- 


| taining. Perhaps this was something 


they had been hopefully waiting for 
during long evenings spent watching 
beaming contestants of questionable 
erudition leave isolation booths after 
having made more money in a few 
minutes than they could hope to earn 
normally in many years. 

If the sponsors of “Twenty One” 
should have any serious misgivings 
about the effect on viewers of this un- 
expected turn of events they ought to ig- 
nore them, For, while Mr. Barry may 
have been made unhappy and the un- 
fortunate contestants embarrassed, one 
wholesome corollary could have been 
established when the show ended: cer- 
tainly this was one quiz show that was 
not fixed. If it was, the acting was 
superb. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 
(United Artists-Michael Todd) is neither 
the longest nor the most expensive 
movie of 1956. None the less, it will 





| almost certainly go down in screen his- 


tory as the longest (2 hours and 58 
minutes) and the most expensive (circa 
7 million dollars) movie ever made 
with its tongue in its cheek. 

If this sounds like faint praise or a 
quibble, it is not so intended. There 
never has been, nor will there be again, 
another film like Around the World in 
80 Days. It is ideally suited to the de- 
mands of the giant wide screen. The 
question is, why didn’t somebody, most 
especially the producers of the increas- 
ingly more fatuous Cinerama programs, 
think of it before? 

The man who did think of turning 
Jules Verne’s novel into a combination 
travelog, period piece, comic adventure 
story and five-ring circus was flamboyant 
theatrical producer Michael Todd. Todd 
had never produced a movie before, 
though he had contrived, some time ear- 
lier, through a financial arrangement to 
get his name on the wide-screen process 
known as Todd-AO, which comes closest 
to duplicating the virtues of Cinerama 
while at the same time avoiding its 
drawbacks. 


According to reports which Tod 
himself would be the last to deny an 
the first to embellish, the problems h 
faced and overcame in producing hi 
first film would in themselves make ex 
cellent material for a cliff-hanging melo. 
drama. 

In any case, the end result is unique, 
The original Jules Verne story from 
which the movie is adapted is a goog 
deal more frivolous than anything else 
written by that pioneer of science fig 
tion. Just consider its bizarre names- 
Phileas Fogg, Passepartout, etc.—an 
more bizarre characters, as well as the 
unabashed implausibility of its variou 
adventures. 

The only real change which scrip 
writer S. J. Perelman has made in th 
itinerary of Fogg and his valet on the 
record-breaking and bet-winning trip 
around the world is to send them on ong 
leg of the journey by balloon. But Vern 
could hardly have visualized the beauty 
of background which characterizes th 
round-the-world junket, photographeg 
in color and, naturally, in Todd-AQ 
Neither could he have imagined ha 
well the tale would stand up as a comig 
extravaganza some eighty years after j 
had ceased to be surprising that a mal 
could circle the globe in eighty days. © 

The cast is headed by David Niveng 
the autocratic but enterprising Phileag 
Fogg, with Cantinflas, the great Mex 
can comedian, as his odd but very hand} 
manservant. If the film did nothing bu 
introduce to world audiences this ext 
ordinarily winning clown in the class 
tradition, it would be worth while. 

The only other actors who manage t@ 
stay around for any length of time a 
Shirley MacLaine as an Indian princes 
whom the heroes rescue from undergo 
ing a forced suttee (cremation on he 
husband’s pyre) and who accompanié 
them on the rest of the trip; and the lat 
Robert Newton as an adhesive and sinis 
ter detective who chases Fogg halfway 
round the world—by mistake. 

As the cream of the jest and prod 
positive of Todd’s powers of persuasion 
a dazzling array of other actors and ae 
tresses put in brief appearances—Charle 
Boyer as a travel-bureau clerk, No 
Coward as an employment-agency malt 
ager, Marlene Dietrich as a saloon pre 
prietor, Beatrice Lillie as a Salvatiol 
Army lass, Frank Sinatra as a speechle 
piano player, etc., etc. Altogether 
list comes close to justifying the claim 
fifty stars made by the film’s advertisin} 
The presence, however fleeting, of thesé 
distinguished “extras” adds just the righ 
note of extravagance and calculated 
lunacy to an extraordinary motion pi¢ 
ture. [L of D: A-I] Morra W. 
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